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CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE HERO FORCES NIMSELF INTO THE STORY. 


Ir is a still, mild, misty evening, and before us one of 
the most extensive commons in England presents the 
appearance of a sea of vapour. Already its boundaries 
are almost blotted out, and the only part of its surface 
visible is a knoll or mound rising here and there like 
an island out of the deep. We may still discover, 
however, that the expanse forms an irregular oval; 
with a long straggling village on one side, and on the 
other a few genteel houses at some distance apart, their 
enclosures thickly shaded with trees and shrubs, and a 
natural wood behind. A few minutes ago, the common 
might have been seen intersected with paths in all 
directions: each of the more aristocratic houses appear- 
ing to have its own route to the village, and a more 
beaten track, leading to the same point, affording a 
short cut for pedestrians ffom the main road, which 
sweeps round the end of the oval. But these topo- 
graphical lines are now lost; and by and by, as the 
mist advances with the advance of evening, the oases 
of the common sink, the houses are swallowed up one 
by one, the trees melt away, and the village disappears. 
The villagers have taken the hint; and although it 
is not altogether night by the clock, they have closed 
their doors and windows, shut up their shops, and 
resolved unanimously that the day is at an end. The 
silence is like that of midnight; and a stranger might 
grope his way along the street, unconscious of the 
propinquity of human dwellings, but for a faintly- 
luminous spot here and there, shewing that there is a 
light struggling through the circular hole of a window- 
shutter, and vainly trying to see what it all means out- 
side. But as we advance in our exploration, there is one 
part of the invisible village where there are sounds that 
give unmistakable token of a population. Now there 
is heard a hollow cheer, to which the mist gives the 
effect of distance, and now a phantom-laugh, like the 
chorus in Der Freischutz, as it is sung in Germany— 
not in England. Presently a door opens, and a momen- 
tary glare shews us a tall, angular man, wrapping him- 
self well up to encounter the mist, and another, who has 
the configuration of a jolly host, rendering his assistance. 
*Good-night, Mr Poringer,’ says the latter; ‘ good- 
night, good’ But he is stopped by a cough as the 
mist tumbles down his throat ; and his guest being now 
just across the threshold, he shuts the door softly 
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behind him. Mr Poringer walks sedately out into the 
road, like a man well acquainted with the locality, but 
there stops ‘and hesitates for a few seconds. His des- 
tination is one of the houses on the opposite side of the 
common. To go round by the road, the track of which 
is easy, or venture across the main sea of mist—that is 
the question. He decides in favour of the latter alterna- 
tive, for his time is already up, and the governor’s bell 
will very soon sound for the supper-tray. So Mr 
Poringer crosses the road, hits without difficulty upon 
the well-known and well-beaten path, and steers boldly 
out into the apparently shoreless deep. The result of the 
brief self-consultation shews what small matters may 
determine the most important affairs of the world: if 
Mr Poringer had gone round by the road, this history 
would never have had to be written! 

He had not much difficulty in keeping the path, the 
smoothness of which contrasted strongly with the rough 
weedy grass of the comman; but his progress was 
necessarily slow—vexatiously slow ; and as he receded 
further, and further, and further from the village, 
without ever appearing to approach his destination, 
and without meeting with anything that could enable 
him to ascertain his bearings, he began to reflect upon 
the position in which he found himself. Mr Poringer 
was a meditative serving-man, with a high sense of 
his personal and official dignity. His reflections were 
usually of a practical cast, connected with his minis- 
terial functions, or' with his own interest in the 
things of the world; but this was a new, and, in fact, 
altogether unpractical situation. He could not see 
more than a,few inches round him, and the silence was 
still more profound than the darkness. There was a 
kind of unreality in the whole thing, which made him 
at last begin to consider vaguely whether this lonely 
traveller in the mist was indeed Mr Poringer—the 
same Mr P. who had ever since dinner-time been 
drinking excellent ale at the Plough, who was reckoned 
to be at least on.a footing of equal gentility with the 
clerk of the parish church, and whose few words of 
good-night had been responded to by a cheer of approval 
from the company. 

While meditating in this way, he heard a sound 
behind him—a sound as of soft footfalls near his own. 
He stopped: the sound ceased. He walked on: it 
recommenced. Mr Poringer was pérplexed. 

‘Is there anybody there ?’ said he, stopping again: 
no answer. He was almost frightened; he did not 
know at what, for he was no coward. Stooping down his 
long body, however, in the direction of the sound where 


it had ceased, he became aware that he was followed 
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by a boy—a little ragged boy, as well as he could 
judge. Mr Poringer was indignant with the boy for 

having made him afraid, and turning away without a | 
word, pursued his journey as rapidly as the darkness | 
allowed. While walking on, however, he began to | 
think it strange that he should be dogged in this 
manner by such footsteps. ‘There was no little ragged 

boy on his side of the common, he was sure; and this 
one, if he belonged to the village, was old enough to 
know his way home. 

‘Boy!’ said he, stopping again suddenly— what are 
you after?’ 

‘You,’ replied the boy. 

‘Where are you come from ?’ 

* Nowhere.’ 

‘Where are you going to?’ 

‘ Anywhere.’ 

*Who do you belong to?’ 

‘Nobody.’ Mr Poringer was more perplexed than 
ever; but not knowing what to say, he walked on again 
more slowly. For a boy who belonged to nobody, who 
had come from nowhere, and was going anywhere, to 
plump down in the dark and give himself to him—was 
a wild idea. He questioned whether the like had ever 
happened to a respectable man before. But the thing 
was a very awkward thing, and must be put a stop to. 

‘Boy,’ said he at length, ‘do you see this path to the 
left ? if not, you can feel it with your feet. That's your 
way ; it is the shortest cut out of the common. Come, 
trot!’ and having so spoken in a commanding tone, he 
pursued his walk more confidently than ever, for the 
landmark he had discovered shewed that he was now 
not far from the road. But the little footfalls still 
followed close at his heels. Mr Poringer would not 
care. He ignored them. What were they tohim? He 
thought of the parlour at the Plough—of the ale—of 
the cheers—of the captain and the supper-tray—of 
Mrs Margery the cook; and 2s he at length emerged 
from the common, crossed the road, and mounted the 
steps of the house he sought, he thought faster and 
faster, and in the confusion escaped into the interior by 
means of the latch-key, and shut the door upon the 
mist and its gifts. 

But he could not shut them entirely out of his reflec- 
tions, for, as we have said, he was a meditative person. 
He was often seen that evening by the denizens of the 
kitchen to sink into a brown study; and sometimes he 
got up, paced softly to the kitchen-door, and stood for 
some time in an attitude of listening. Mrs Margery, 
a round jolly-looking woman, did not know what to 
make of it. She would have set it down at once as a 
mystery, a thing she was particularly fond of; but 
Mr Poringer, she knew, was the most matter-of-fact of 
serving-men, and she calculated, therefore, that he was 
somewhat bemused in beer; for, indeed, there was no 
other way of telling when this was the case, than by 
his more than usual gravity and taciturnity, and his 
soft, reflective, and steady step. Mrs Margery was 
greatly annoyed by the prosaic character of Mr Porin- 
ger; for she herself delighted in everything romantic, 
more especially if there was a mystery in it. Her 
passion for novel-reading was so great, that long before 
this time she would have got to the end of the village 
circulating library, and so have been obliged to change 
her situation, that she might remove to fresh fields and 
pastures new; but, luckily, she was a slow and reflec- 
tive, as well as a determined reader. She was accustomed 
to read aloud to Molly, and explain the narrative as 
she went on. Frequently she laid the book down upon 
the table; and the two would tax their ingenuity to 
find out how the adventure would terminate, and 
whether She was to be married at last, and to whom. 

Moaily was no great hand at reading herself, but she 


did love to listen; many a hearty laugh, and many a} 
shower of tears, did she join her patroness in; and, | 
indeed, having a natural bent towards hysterics, the | 


lecture was quite a scene. How they did admire the 
spirit of the heroine—how they did criticise her dress 
—how they did abhor the villain—and how uproariously 
they did triumph in the detection of his treachery ; Mrs 


| 


Margery, all the while, disclosing the evolution of the | 


mystery beforehand! As for Molly in her person, she 


was of that uncertain age when one does not know | 


what the girl will grow into. In the meantime, her 


only noticeable features were an extremely broad and | 


flat nose—though not at all an unamiable nose—and 
a pair of great, prominent, well-opened eyes, as round 
as a shilling, that made her look as if she was always 
astonished at something. The readings, which were 
the great solace of her existence, usually began in the 
evening, when Mr Poringer had betaken himseif to 
the Plough. It was then the cook and her protégée 
rioted in their intellectual liberty; it was then that 
Mrs Margery triumphed in the necromantic art she 
had acquired to absolute perfection, of reading the 
decrees of destiny; and it was then that Molly fixed 
her astonished eyes upon her face, now sitting in calm 
enjoyment, now struggling between a giggle and a sob, 
and now, heart-brokenly, wiping away her tears with 
her bare arms. When Mr Poringer returned, they 
were still in the midst of it, but, being a meditative 
man, his presence was but little interruption. Mrs 
Margery sometimes thought, from his steady silence, 
that he must be listening; but if so, he somehow never 


succeeded in acquiring the faintest notion of what the | 


story was about. 

When Mr Poringer was summoned to the parlour, 
he paused again to listen as he crossed the hall; and 
then, as if obeying an uncontrollable impulse, he crept 
stealthily to the hall-door, opened it, and looked out. 


The mist was as thick as ever—thicker if possible; yet | 
he stood for some time, looking down upon the landing; | 


and then closing the door softly, he walked with a slow 
and meditative pace to answer a second summons of 
the bell. Captain Semple and his sister, Miss Semple, 
were seated, one on each side of the fireplace; and if a 
stranger had witnessed the steady manner in which Mr 
Poriuger faced his master, he would have thought our 
words true indeed, when we said that the former was 
no coward. Captain Semple had as formidable a look 
as any captain of bandittiin Mrs Margery’s novels. His 
face was almost covered with long bushy hair, of an 
iron-gray colour; and such shaggy and threatening 
brows overhung his eyes, that one dreaded to look what 
kind of eyes they were. In fine, his voice was harsh, 
and his manner sudden; and there was a mobility in 
the muscles of his face which, communicating the agi- 
tation as he spoke to the iron-gray hair, imparted a 
character of ferocity to the whole head. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the captain, bending his ominous 
brows upon Mr Poringer—‘you are come at last! 
Where have you been ?’ 

‘I have been in for some time, sir,’ replied Mr 
Poringer undauntedly. ‘Before then I was a-giving 
orders in the village.’ 

‘You should take less time to your orders,’ said the 
captain, with one of his terrible looks. ‘Don’t you 
know that when Molly is compelled to come into the 
parlour, and is desired to do anything, she says nothing 
but “ Yes, sir,” and then goes off hysterically to the 
kitchen without doing it?’ 

‘I could not get through the mist quicker, sir,’ 
explained Mr Poringer—‘ without I had a pickaxe. It 
was as thick as a stone-wall.’ 

*That’s very extraordinary!’ said the formidable 
captain. ‘I remember just such a circumstance when 
I was in the Peninsula. Elizabeth, the thing is worth 
hearing.’ Elizabeth, who was a tall lank maiden well 
on to forty, moved her chair a little, as she always did 
in such circumstances, turned her light-gray eyes upon 
her brother, and sat in the attitude, though without 
the expression, of expectancy. 
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‘Well,’ continued he, ‘ you must know that in those 
days there were hard knocks going, and severe marches 
and countermarches. So, you see, we were one day in 
the thick of it, pressing on to join Lord Wellington, who 
was threatened on all sides. There was not a drop of 
wine or water to be had, and we could not eat their 
musty bread dry; and as we were pushing along the 
road, as it might be across—no, not across a common, 
for there were vineyards—the grapes all gathered—on 
both sides of the way, we felt—no, not a mist—but the 
sun so confoundedly hot—true, there was not a mist 
that day, but Weil, Poringer, what now? What 
do you want? You are impatient to tell me who that 
was at the door just now on such anight?’ Miss Semple 
moved her chair back again, as she always did on 
such occasions, and dropped her light-gray eyes placidly 
upon her work. 

‘A boy, sir,’ answered Mr Poringer with gravity. 

‘A boy? What boy?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir; he found me on the common, sir, 
and is come from nowhere, going anywhere, and don’t 
belong to nobody.’ 

‘That’s very extraordinary! What is he doing at 
the door ?’ 

‘ Tossing up a half-penny with his-self, sir; and it is 
not a half-penny at all, but only a bit of round slate, 
with a head cut on it.’ ‘ 

‘Elizabeth,’ said the captain, turning to his sister 
with a frown, ‘ what do you think of that?’ 

‘The conditions of mankind,’ replied Miss Semple, 
‘are infinitely modified. Some are born in a palace, 
some in a hut; some are surrounded with friends, some 
alone in the world. Life itself is nothing else than a 
great common, wrapped in mist, and traversed by boys, 
donkeys, and men.’ 

‘Very true, Elizabeth,’ said the captain—‘ very 
true. I have half a mind to go to the door and look 
at the boy and the mist. I will go! Will you come?’ 
Miss Semple, who rarely suffered anything to inter- 
rupt her work, got up, still knitting away, and followed 
her brother, Mr Poringer leading the procession with 
the air of a beadle. When'the door was opened, a little 


ragged boy was seen, half swallowed up in the mist, 


and half disclosed by the strong light of the hall; he 
was sitting on the landing, busily engaged in gambling 
with himself, by means of the ingenious imitation of a 
half-penny described by Mr Poringer. 

* Heads it is!’ said he, making use of the new i!!u- 
mination to determine the fact; and then he turned 
up a thin precocious-looking face to the spectators. His 
attention was specially attracted by the most noticeable 
figure in the group. He looked long at the captain, 
and the captain looked long at him; till at length the 
latter burst out furiously : 

* He is hungry—that’s what it is! Take him down 
to the kitchen, Poringer, and feed that boy! Give him 
as much as ever he can eat and drink ; do you hear ?— 
that’s what you have got to do!’ And so saying, he 
turned savagely away, coughing violently at the mist, 
and escorted his sister back to their chimney-corners, 
with the air of an officer charging at the head of his 
company. Mr Poringer looked very sour at the order 
he had received; but knowing that the captain would 
brook no refusal in a case of this kind, he stooped his 
long body towards the boy, took the collar of his little 
ragged coat between his thumb and two fingers, and 
lifted him over the threshold. 

Captain Semple had been in active service a great 
part of his life, and at the peace had been reduced to 
half-pay and turned adrift, knowing, like many others, 
very little of society beyond the precincts of the bar- 
racks. Fortunately for him, however, he possessed a 
moderate independence besides his half-pay, and instead 
of giving his only sister a fixed allowance as formerly, 
he took her to live with him. Till then they had never 
met on intimate terms since they were children, and 


the intimacy, therefore, which ensued between them | 
was without the familiarity of near relationship. The 
captain had a great respect for his sister. He had 
never, it is true, learned anything from her letters; 
there was never anything in them he could grasp; and 
even her last, written in reply to his proposal that they 
should live together, left him in profound puzzlement 
as to what her wishes or intentions were. But still 
they resembled so much the sort of thing that is found 
in books, that he considered his sister quite a prodigious 
woman ; and her conversation, when they met, proving 
to be absolute fragmentary essays, the opinion was 
completely confirmed. It must be said, likewise, that 
the same judgment was formed of Miss Semple by the 
captain’s confidential friend Lieutenant Mollison, who 
had never seen her, but to whom, for a series of years, 
her letters were shewn from time to time, as they were 
received, under the seal of inviolable secrecy. This 
was, indeed, the one secret of the poor lieutenant’s life, 
and the two friends had many consultations on the 
subject; till at length the captain got so far as to 
send his sister Mr Mollison’s compliments in a post- 
script, and the fair Elizabeth replied, that ‘although 
the compliments of a man to a woman were generally 
designed to flatter at the expense of truth, yet this 
character was subject to modification,-and when an 
individual chose the fraternal channel for the sentiment, 
it might be assumed that he was entitled to favourable 
construction.’ So discreet and touching a reply affected 
the lieutenant profoundly ; and there is no saying what 
termination the love-passage might have had, if his 
career had not been suddenly cut short by a musket- 
ball. Miss Semple was never known to have been before 
or since the object of the tender passion; and to this 
episode in her life was attributed by herself and her 
brother—and perhaps with great truth—the remarkable 
fact that she was still a spinster. 

Elizabeth, on her part, returned heartily her brother’s 
admiration. Even his hirsute appearance interested 
after it had ceased to awe her; and having rarely 
heard from or of him, except when he was in the midst 
of military adventures, she supposed that his whole 
life must have been a chain of romantic episodes. The 
captain’s conversation flattered the idea, for he had a 
story & propos of every possible occasion; although 
somehow or other the details did not turn out to be 
exactly germain to the matter in hand, and an oppor- 
tune interruption always cut the thread in the middle. 
As for his personal adventures, the only really memor- 
able one, excepting the ordinary hard knocks and 
marchings and counter-marchings, was the shearing of 
his facial ornaments by order of the doctor when he lay 
ill of a brain fever. While he was in this denuded 
state, the whole world would seem to have rushed into 
an insane conspiracy for taking liberties with him; for 
before the hair grew again, he found himself compelled 
to fight no fewer than seven duels—the captain being 
in reality as bold as a lion—in defence of his crown and 
dignity. 

On the second evening after the occurrences we have 
related, the captain and his sister were sitting as usual 
near the fireplace, Elizabeth at work with her knit- 
ting, and he with his sole materials of amusement or 
study lying before him on the table—his Sunday news- 
paper, which lasted him the entire week, and the Army 
List, the only book he ever read. The captain was 
wiping his spectacles, and looking dreamily before him, 
when on a sudden he fancied that the door opened 
slowly, and some light-coloured object shewed itself for 
a moment. The veteran started and rubbed his eyes, 
and Elizabeth looked up mechanically. The noiseless 
appearance returned, and a pale thin face was seen 
gradually thrusting itself forward, till its large eyes 
obtained a full view of the room. Every item of the 
material scene did these eyes dwell upon for a moment, 
and then. they fixed upon the living figures; resting 
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slightly upon Elizabeth, but gazing long and earnestly 
upon the captain, as if measuring every hair of his 
beard. Satisfied at length with the survey, the face 
was withdrawn, and the door closed as noiselessly as 
it had opened. The captain rung the bell with a jerk, 
exclaiming: 

* Bless my soul, Elizabeth! there’s that boy again. 
Poringer must have been on the common!’—and 
another jerk of the bell testified his impatience, and 
brought Molly like an apparition. 

*Where’s Poringer?’ snapped the captain ferociously. 

*O yes, sir!’ replied Molly, fixing her astonished eyes 
helplessly upon him, as she kept clutching the handle 
of the door—‘O please, sir, Mr Poringer’s giving 
orders at the Plough!’ 

* Send the cook !’ 

‘O yes, sir! O please, sir, Mrs Margery’s not 
dressed!’ 

‘Not dressed ?—the improper woman! Get away 
with you—don’t let her come here, mind you. Send 
Poringer when he returns,’ and Molly instantly disap- 
peared, shutting the door nervously, that made it bang, 
and giggling away hysterically to the kitchen. 

Captain Semple assured his sister, that in time of 
war he had known men shot for desertion of a lighter 
kind than Poringer’s, and he had begun a story which 
would illustrate the point completely, when the 
unabashed criminal walked into the room. 

‘So!’ said his master—‘ late as usual; although you 
knew very well that there was nobody to answer the 
parlour but an astonished idiot and an undressed cook !’ 

*I was giving orders in the village, sir.’ 

* And finding the boy again on the common ?’ 

*No, sir; the boy has never left the house.’ 

‘Upon my word !” 

‘My orders, sir, were to feed the boy, not to turn 
him out; and Mrs Margery said that no man with any 
bowels would use a liuman boy worse than the enemy’s 
dog. Mrs Margery has took wonderful to him, sir.’ 

‘Then, perhaps she knows something about him ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; she has a way of telling what will turn 
up in the Denowment, wherever that may be ; and she 
says she knows perfectly well he will prove to be, at 
the very least, an Heir-at-Law. Molly has took to him 
also, sir: she is always a-giving him pieces of bread, that 
he can’t eat, and puts in his pocket with the other things.’ 

*What other things?’ 

‘Pebbles, sir, string, cobbler’s wax, buttons, a saw- 
dust ball with a hole in it, and bits that are neither 
them nor anything else.’ 

* That’s very extraordinary,’ said the captain. ‘Eliza- 
beth, that boy puts me in mind of a boy we had in our 
regiment who was the very moral of him—as you shall 
hear.’ Miss Semple moved her chair, and raised her 
light-gray eyes to her brother’s face. ‘My attention 
was first drawn to the boy,’ continued the captain, ‘ by 
—I don’t wish to distress you, Elizabeth—by Lieu- 
tenant Mollison—poor Mollison!’ <A faint colour rose 
for a moment into the waxen face of the virgin, and 
she dropped her eyes upon her work. 

* Well—well—that boy, Elizabeth, was a drummer- 
boy, and he was—no, not a thin boy: he was, in fact, 
a fut—an uncommon fat boy; and—no, there was 
nothing in his pocket, nothing at all in his pocket; 
but Well, sir, what more do you want?’ 

‘I was only a-waiting, sir, till you had finished,’ 
said Mr Poringer, ‘to ask what was to be done with 
this boy.’ 

‘Finished! How can I ever finish with these con- 
stant interruptions? But let us see’ The captain 
drooped his shaggy brows over his eyes, and sank into 
a deep cogitation. He at length suggested that the 
boy must belong to somebody : somebody, for instance, 
must have taken care of him when he was a baby. 

‘He never was a baby,’ replied Mr Poringer with 
decision: ‘he is quite positive of that; he is sure he 


would recollect it from the curiousness of the thing. 
When he ought by rights to have been a baby, he was 
only a small boy, sir. He had never a father, he says; 
but he thinks he must have belonged in some way or 
other to a woman called Sall, for she sometimes gave 
him victuals when he asked her, but oftener a slap, 
telling him to go and forage for his-self.’ 

‘Well, there,’ cried the captain, ‘we have a clue at 
once—the name of the boy’s mother or other relation— 
Sall.’ 

‘ Excuse me, sir,’ said Mr Poringer, shaking his head 
gravely—‘ all the women of the lower classes is called 
Sall, and there is no telling one from another. There 
is nothing known, or can be known, of that boy but 
this: a troop of vagrants was seen by the constable 
crossing the common just as the mist was thickening; 
they passed through the village without stopping; and 
soon after this boy lighted on me in the dark.’ 

‘I say, Poringer, could you not lose him as easily 
as you found him ?’ 

‘If you please, sir, I did not find him—he found me. 
If there had been fifty boys on the common, I would 
not have found one of ’em. But anyways, as for 
losing him, I did try it on this morning. I took him 
to the Gravel Pits, sir, beyond the village, where there 
are paths in all directions, and a view from nowhere: 
a cat, sir, could not find its way home from there. 
Well, sir, I walked him round and round, and then 
dropped him into a pit, telling him to be a-gathering 
some chickweed for our canary till I came back, and 
then I pegged home as fast as I could. I was stand- 
ing in the kitchen telling Mrs Margery what I had 
done, when I heard a low voice behind me saying: 
“Heads it is!” and when I turned round, I declare, 
sir, I was almost skeered to see the boy sitting on the 
floor in a corner, tossing up with his-self for a piece of 
bread Molly had just given him.’ At this conclusion 
the captain emitted a sardonic laugh, for he seemed 
tickled at the idea of Mr Poringer’s defeat. 

‘Playing with his-self!’ snarled he with a sneer— 
‘and which of them won—hey ?’ 

‘I believe it was the Other, sir,’ said Mr Poringer, 
‘for the Boy left the piece of bread on the floor. But 
perhaps his pocket was full.’ 

‘And what do you think of it all, Elizabeth ?’ 

‘When a boy,’ replied the spinster, almost warmly, 
for her gentle nature had been revolted by Mr Porin- 
ger’s narrative—‘ when a boy escapes marvellously from 
a gravel-pit, we may be sure the finger of Providence 
was in it.’ 

‘That’s very true, Elizabeth—that’s very true: we 
will think over the matter, and see about it to-morrow.’ 


STEAM AMONG THE FARMERS. 


Tuosr who visit Christmas cattle-shows simply in a 
grazing frame of mind, do justice neither to themselves 
nor to the show. There is something more to do than 
to admire fat pigs which cannot see out of their eyes, 
and fat sheep which look more silly even than lean 
sheep, and fat bullocks which measure an unlimited 
number of yards round the body. Unless a man roams 
also among the agricultural implements, he cannot 
rightly judge a matter which is well worthy of atten- 
tion—the wonderful energy and activity of the farmers 
since the repeal of the corn-laws. It is no part of our 
business to dilate upon political combats, but it is 
unquestionably a part of every Englishman’s business 
to know that the agriculturists are bravely ‘ putting 
their shoulders to the wheel,’ and applying all modern 
improvements in furtherance of their labours. The 
gradual spread in the use of steam-power is not among 
the least remarkable of these appliances. A year or two 
ago, we happened to meet with a ‘ Song of Steam’ in an 
American newspaper ; the name of the writer does not 
appear ; but we feel inclined to reprint here three of the 
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stanzas, partly because there is really a dash of sparkle 
and spirit about them, and partly because we must beg 
that farming operations should in future be included in 
some measure among the labours of steam. 


In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks ne’er saw the sun decline, 
Or the dawn of the glorious day. 
I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden cave below, 
And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a crystal gush o’erflow. 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In all the shops of trade ; 
I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made. 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint ; 
I carry, L spin, I weave ; 
And all my doings I put into print 
On every Saturday eve. 


I've no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be ‘ laid on the shelf ;’ 

And soon I intend you may all go and play 
While I manage the world by myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein ; 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 


Without going so far as to expect that we may all 
‘go and play,’ while steam manages the world by itself, 
we may undoubtedly expect that many hard and labo- 
rious kinds of field-labour will, more and more every 
year, be effected by steam, which has ‘no muscle to 
weary, no breast to decay.’ We have only to look at 
the groups of implements and machines proceeding 
from the well-known firms of Ransome, Wedlake, Gar- 
rett, Crosskill, Hornsby, Dray, &c.; or to look through 
the lists and catalogues of those manufacturers: the 
evidence of the fact becomes then very apparent. Let 
us very briefly glance at tle matter. 

Here are the productions of Messrs Clayton and 
Shuttleworth of Lincoln, among which a three horse- 
power portable steam-engine is conspicuous. This 
compact affair is shaped something like a locomotive ; 
it weighs about a ton and a half, and its provender con- 
sists of three hundredweights of coal and 270 gallons of 
water per day of ten hours. With this moving power, 
it will thrash out twenty quarters of corn per day ; and 
when it has done its work in one barn or thrashing- 
floor, a horse will easily draw it to another. Similar 
engines are made of four, five, six, seven, eight, and 
nine horse-power, all presenting this analogy—that the 
number of horse-power produced is about equal to the 
number of hundredweights of coal consumed in a work- 
ing-day of ten hours—a convenient rule for estimating 
the efficiency of the power. The larger of these port- 
able steam-engines require two horses to draw them 
from place to place; but in return for this, they will 
thrash out a larger quantity of corn per day, and be- 
come applicable also to grinding, sowing, pumping, and 
other operations necessary on a large farm. The seven- 
horse engine is large enough to be made available for 
a remarkable system which has sprung up in some 
districts—namely, the letting out of steam-power: a 
portable steam-engine travels about from farm to farm, 
doing the thrashing and sowing, and grinding and 
pumping for each in succession—a system susceptible 
of wonderful expansion. Then there are fixed steam- 
engines for farm-work, of four to ten horse-power each. 
Another ingenious apparatus is a portable thrashing- 
machine. This is not a steam-engine, but a capacious 
vehicle on four wheels, having thrashing mechanism 
within, and pulleys and bands on the outside to enable 
it to be worked by a steam-engine, either portable or 


| and here Messrs Hornsby’s ; 


fixed. The facilities thus afforded are remarkable; 
for you may either take the steam-engine to thrash, or 
bring the corn to be thrashed, according to the arrange- 
ments of the farm. The corn is bundled into the 
vehicle ; the steam-power commences its activity, and 
revolving arms proceed to thrash out the grain with 
great rapidity. In one form of the machine, the whole 
of the processes of thrashing, straw-shaking, riddling, 
winnowing, and bolting, are performed by stcam-power, 
and in their proper order. How there must be certain 
revolving arms, and certain revolving cylinders, and 
certain wriggling or vibrating troughs, will be evident 
to those who consider the nature of these operations. 
Then there are straw-shaking machines, and corn- 
grinding mills, and bone-crushing mills, all worked by 
steam-power, and all applicable to farm-labour. 

Here are Messrs Dray’s portable steam-engines ; 
and here Messrs Garrett's, 
and Messrs Barrett’s, and Messrs Ransome’s; and so 
on. The relative merits of each, and the trade compe- 
tition between them, we have nothing to do with here. 
The great point is to know that there are a dozen firms 
or more manufacturing these powerful aids to agricul- 
ture. Some excel in the rapidity with which steam is 
got up; while others excel in the amount of horse- 
power produced by the consumption of a given weight 
of coal. 

The Royal Agricultural Society was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing forward the movable steam-engines 
for farms, in the interval between 1841 and 1851. Mr 
Pusey, a great authority on all these matters, has thus 
noticed the advantages of portable over fixed engines 
for farm-work: ‘If a farm be a large one, and espe- 
cially if, as is often the case, it be of an irregular shape, 
there is great waste of labour for horses and men in 
bringing home all the corn in the straw to one point, and 
in again carrying out the dung to a distance of perhaps 
two or three miles; it is therefore common, and should 
be general, to have a second outlying yard; and this 
accommodation cannot be reconciled with a fixed 
engine. If the farm be of a moderate size, it will 
hardly—and if small, will certainly not—bear the ex- 
pense of a fixed engine ; there would be waste of capital 
in multiplying fixed engines to be worked but a few 
days in a year. It is now common, therefore, in some 
counties, for a man to invest a small capital in a 
movable engine, and earn ‘his livelihood by letting it 
out to the farmer. But there is a further advantage 
in these movable engines, little, I believe, if at all 
known. Hitherto, corn has been thrashed under cover 
in barns; but with these engines, and the improved 
thrashing-machines, we can thrash the rick in the open 
air at once as it stands. It will be said: How can you 
thrash out of doors on a wet day? The answer is 
simple: neither can you move the rick into your barn 
on a wet day: and so rapid is the work of the new 
thrashing-machines, that it takes no more time to 
thrash the corn than to move it.’ 

But steam does something more than this for the 
farmer: it helps to make pipes for draining his land ; 
and it helps to steam potatoes and other roots as fodder 
for animals; and it helps to plough his land—although 
it must be owned that ploughing-machines have not 
yet come much into use. In respect to steaming 
potatoes for pigs, it has been remarked that even dis- 
eased potatoes, if not too far gone, by being thus treated 
may be rendered wholesome, and may be stored up 
for months. 

If the visitor to a cattle-show, who spends a reason- 
able time in the implement-galleries or yards, would 
choose to extend his thoughts a little from steam 
among the farmers to machinery among the farmers, 
he would soon find how wonderfully the use of such 
machinery has spread within the last few years. In 
nearly everything which can be called a machine 
in respect to farming, one of these three things is 
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observable—that a man turns a handle, that a horse 
exerts its pulling force, or that a steam-engine puts 
forth its multiform power; and it is only those who 
have watched the progress of recent improvement, who 
can form even a guess of the wide extent to which the 
simple hand-instruments—such as the spade, the rake, 
the hoe, the dibble, the flail, &e.—have been superseded 
on large farms by skilfully constructed machines. The 
old ploughs, with wheels and gallows, required four 
horses to draw them; but two horses can now do as 
much work with a plough of lighter and more scientific 
construction. The old harrows had their tines or 
teeth at a definite distance apart ; but our farmers can 
now obtain expanding harrows, which can be adapted 
to the state of the land. The old rollers, in many 
cases, were simply tree-trunks rudely fashioned into 
cylindrical shape, having their framework loaded with 
rough materials to give them weight; but now we have 
iron rollers which will last for ever. The old farmers 
were wont to attempt, sometimes hopelessly, to break 
heavy clods by the alternate use of the roller and the 
harrow ; but the farmers of the new school have now 
their powerful and efficient clod-crushers, whereby 
turnip-land can be prepared for corn with celerity 
and success. The old plough was expected to do 
more work than it could do well; but the scarifiers, 
and grubbers, and cultivators of the present day are 
analogous to a large party of ploughs all working at 
once, whereby a large percentage of horse-power is 
saved. The old seed-lip and dibble deposited the seed 
very slowly; but the modern drill does this with 
astonishing quickness; and not only so, but it will 
even deposit manure and water with the seed in the 
hollows made for its reception. The old hoe was ‘slow,’ 
both figuratively and really; but the modern horse- 
hoe is a compound of four, six, or eight hoes at once, 
each working more quickly than the original hand- 
implement. The old sickle was the only instrument 
used by our fathers and grandfathers for cutting corn ; 
but the M‘Cormicks, and Husseys, and Bells have 
shewn us what can be done by reaping-machines. 
The old rake was the only implement for gathering 
stray hay and corn; but the modern horse-rake will 
do the same work ten or twenty times as rapidly. 
The old hay-fields exhibited simply the handicraft 
labour which supplied so many Daphnes and Colins 
to the pastoral poets; but the haymaking-machines 
now give a different aspect to the affair. The old carts 
and wagons in which the farmer conveyed his produce 
from the field to the barn, and from thence to market, 
were a terrible drag to the horses; but now, like 
clippers on another element, they weigh less, carry 
more, and move more quickly. The old flail beat about 
the corn in a rude way on the barn-floor; but the new 
thrashing-machine enables either horses or steam to 
do the work more conveniently and more expeditiously. 
The old process of winnowing left the wind to blow 
away the chaff in a blind and capricious manner; but 
the modern winnowing-machines have such a discri- 
minating power, that they can separate the grain into 
‘good corn,’ ‘good tail,’ ‘ tail,’ ‘ whites,’ ‘ screenings,’ and 
‘chaff’ thus enabling the farmer to carry to market 
produce the quality of which can be exactly deter- 
mined. The sheep and lambs of old days had to munch 
away at whole turnips, as best they might; but the 
modern turnip-cutter, by presenting the root in nice 
mouthfuls, economises the muscular power of the 
animal, and gives him an increased value in the market. 
The old chaff was cut by hand with a sort of chopping 
or guillotine action; but the chaff-cutters now made 
perform the work with far greater celerity. The old 
farmers drained their land, if at all, by using hand- 
made tiles, and pipes laid in hand-made grooves and 
gutters; but the new farmers can reap the advantages 
of the ingenious tile-machines, and can lay down the 
pipes by the still more ingenious draining-plough. 


Nay, not only do farmers now display all this ability, 
but they have actually become poetical, which the world 
in general is perhaps not aware of. That Messrs Moses 
and Hyam, as Messrs Warren and Day and Martin for- 
merly did, throw around their business proceedings a 
halo of poetry, everybody knows; but it has, until lately, 
been new to us that an agricultural implement-maker 
thinks it worth his while to lisp in numbers ; and as it 
is not to be supposed that he would bring ploughs 
and poetry together, unless the farmers were pleased 
thereat, the latter must also have a share of the credit. 
Listen :— 

Iron-ploughs as Kimble’s, as Howard's, and as Ball ; 
Twin-harrows and seufflers, made large or small. 

I’ve ploughs, too, for draining, for ridging, and hoeing ; 
Ciod-crushers and rollers, to prepare for sowing. 
Without manure-boxes, or with, | make drills, 

From one to ten coulters. Bean, cake, or malt mills. 


Then as to carts— 


The tipping apparatus is simple and sound, 
Surpassing all others its service is found. 

The self-acting tail-board is, too, a good plan, 

And must be approved of by master and man; 

It hangs upon hinges—no need to take off— 

Folds under the cart-frame, and catches aloft. 

To York I first sent it to meet public eyes; 

The Royal Society to me gave the prize ; 

Prince Albert and noblemen all did declare, 

‘It’s the best one-horse cart that I have seen here.’ 


With a little chaff, we have done— 


Sir, have you chaff-machines now worked by man? 
I recommend horse-power, my late improved plan ; 
Many of them I have just lately put down, 

That give satisfaction to farmers around. 

And if you should doubt it—hear what I now say— 
You can go to see them: they’re at work to-day. 

I fix it for cutting aloft, if you please ; 

And one horse can work it—an old hack with ease. 
Without e’er a driver, one man with two boys, 

Can cut eighty bushels an hour without noise. 


Opinions may possibly differ as to the merits of this 
poetical effusion ; but there is no difference of opinion as 
to the simple fact—that agricultural implement-makers 
have placed the means of great advancement within the 
reach of farmers. In 1851, Mr Pusey made this im- 
portant statement—that the improvement in farming- 
implements made within the preceding dozen years, 
had been such as to insure a saving on outgoings, or 
an increase of incomings, of not less than one-half on 
all the main branches of farming-labour. 


MAUNDERINGS. 

BY A SCOTCHMAN. 
I am far frae being clear that Nature hersel’, though a 
kindly auld carline, has been a’thegither just to Scot- 
land, seeing that she has sae contrived that some o’ our 
greatest men, that ought by richts to hae been Scotch- 
men, were born in England and other countries, and sae 
hae been kenned as Englishers, or else something no 
quite sae guid. 

There’s glorious old Ben Jonson, the dramatic poet 
and scholar, that everybody taks for a regular Londoner, 
merely because he happened to be born there. Ben’s 
father, it’s weel kent, was a Johnston o’ Annandale in 
Dumfriesshire, a bauld guid family there to this day. 
He is alloo’t to hae been a gentleman, even by the 
English biographers o’ his son; and, dootless, sae he 
was, sin’ he was an Annandale Johnston. He had gane 
up to London, about the time o’ Queen Mary, and was 
amang them that suffered under that sour uphalder 0’ 
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| pensations o’ Providence. Howsomever, he ought to be 


| no a Scotchman out and out; and that’s Sir Isaac 


popery. Ben, puir chield, had the misfortune first to | 
see the light somewhere aboot Charing Cross, instead | 
© the bonnie leas o’ Ecclefechan, where his poetic soul 
wad hae been on far better feedin’-grund, I reckon. 
But, nae doot, he cam to sit contented under the dis- 


now ranked amang Scotchmen, that’s a’. 

There was a still greater man in that same century, 
that’s generally set down as a Lincolnshire-man, but 
ought to be looked on as next thing till a Scotchman, if 


Newton. They speak o’ his forebears as come frae 
Newton in Lancashire; but the honest man himsel’s 
the best authority aboot his ancestry, I should think; 
and didna he say to his friend Gregory ae day: ‘ Gre- 
gory, ye warna aware that I’m o’ the same country 
wi’ yoursel’—I’m a Scotchman.’ It wad appear that 
Sir Isaac had an idea in his head, that he had come 
somehow o’ a Scotch baronet o’ the name o’ Newton; 
and nothing can be better attested than that there was 
a Scotchman o’ that name wha became a baronet by 
favour o’ King James the Sixt (what for aye ca’ him 
James the First ?), having served that wise-headed king 
as preceptor to his eldest son, Prince Henry. Sae, ye see, 
there having been a Scotch Newton wha was a baronet, 
and Sir Isaac thinking he cam o’ sic a man, the thing 
looks unco like as if it were a fact. It’s the mair likely, 
too, frae Sir Adam Newton having been a grand scholar 
and a man o’ great natural ingenuity o’ mind; for, as 
we a’ ken right weel, bright abilities gang in families. 
There’s a chield o’ my acquentance that disna think 
the dates answer sae weel as they ought to do; but he 
ance lived a twalmonth in England, and I’m feared he’s 
grown a wee thing prejudiced. Sae we’ll say nae mair 
aboot him. 

Then, there was Willie Cowper, the author o’ the Task, 
John Gilpin, and mony other poems. If ye were to gie 
implicit credence to his pry biographers, ye wad 
believe that he cam o’ an auld Sussex family. But 
Cowper himsel’ aye insisted that he had come o’ a Fife 
gentleman o’ lang syne, that had been fain to flit 
southwards, having mair guid blude in his veins than 
siller in his purse belike, as has been the case wi’ mony a 
guid fallow before noo. It’s certain that the town 0’ 
Cupar, whilk may hae gi’en the family its name, is the 
head town o’ that county to this day. There was ane 
Willie Cowper, Bishop o’ Galloway in the time o’ King 
Jamie—a real guid exerceesed Christian, although a 
bishop—and the poet jaloosed that this worthy man had 
been ane o’ his relations. I dinna pretend to ken how 
the matter really stood; but it doesna look very likely 
that Cowper could hae taken up the notion o’ a Scotch 
ancestry, if there hadna been some tradition to that 
effeck. I’m particularly vext that our country was 
cheated out o’ haeing Cowper for ane o’ her sons, for 
I trow he was weel worthy o’ the honour; and if 
Providence had willed that he should hae been born 
and brought up in Scotland, I haena the least doot 
that he wad hae been a minister, and ane, too, that wad 
hae pleased the folk just extrornar. 

There was a German philosopher in the last century, 
that made a great noise wi’ a book o’ his that explored 
and explained a’ the in-throughs and out-throughs 0’ 
the human mind. His name was Immanuel Kant; 
and the Kantian philosophy is weel kent as something 
originating wi’ him. Weel, this Kant ought to hae been 
a Scotchman; or, rather, he was a Scotchman; but 
only, owing to some grandfather or great-grandfather 
having come to live in Kénigsberg, in Prussia, ye’ll no 
hinder Immanuel frae being born there—whilk of coorse 
was a pity for a’ parties except Prussia, that gets credit 


by the circumstance. The father o’ the philosopher was 


an honest saddler o’ the name o’ Cant, his ancestor 
having been ane o’ the Cants o’ Aberdeenshire, and 
maybe a relation o’ Andrew Cant, for onything I ken. 
It was the philosopher that changed the C for the 
K, to avoid the foreign look of the word, our letter C 
not belonging to the German alphabet. I’m rale sorry 
that Kant did not spring up-in Scotland, where his 
metaphysical studies wad hae been on friendly grund. 
But I’m quite sure, an he had visited Scotland, and 
come to Aberdeenshire, he wad hae fund a guid num- 
ber o’ his relations, that wad hae been very glad to see 
him, and never thought the less o’ him for being merely 
a philosopher. 

Weel, we’ve got down a guid way noo, and the next 
man I find that ought by richts to hae been a Scotch- 
man is that deil’s bucky o’ a poet, Lord Byron. I’m 
no saying that Lord Byron was a’thegither a respect- 
able character, ye see; but there can be nae manner 0” 
doot that he wrote grand poetry, and got a great name 
by it. Noo, Lord Byron was born in London—I’m no 
denyin’ what Tammy Muir says on that score—but his 
mother was a Scotch leddy, and she and her husband 
settled in Scotland after their marriage, and of coorse 
their son wad hae been born there in due time, had it 
no been that the husband’s debts obliged them to gang, 
first to France, and after that to London, where the 
leddy cam to hae her downlying, as has already been 
said. This, it plainly appears to me, was a great 
injustice to Scotland. 

My greatest grudge o’ a’ is regarding that bright 
genius for historical composition, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, M.P. for Edinburgh. Aboot the year 1790, 
the minister o’ the parish o’ Cardross, in Dumbarton- 
shire, was a Mr M‘Aulay, a north-country man, it’s 
said, and a man o’ uncommon abilities. It was in his 
parish that that other bright genius, Tobias Smollett, 
was born, and, if a’ bowls had rowed richt, sae should 
T. B. M. But it was otherwise ordeened. A son 0’ 
this minister having become preceptor to a Mr Babing- 
ton, a young man o’ fortune in England, it sae cam 
aboot that this youth and his preceptor’s sister, wha 
was an extrornar bonny lass, drew up thegither, and 
were married. ‘That led to ane o’ the minister’s sons 
going to England—namely, Mr Zachary, the father o’ 
our member; and thus it was that we were cheated 
out o’ the honour o’ having T. B. as an out-and-out 
Scotsman, whilk it’s evident he ought to hae been, sin’ 
it’s no natural to England to bring forth sic geniuses, 
weary fa’ it, that I should say sae. I’m sure I wiss 
that the bonny lass had been far eneuch, afore she 
brought about this strange cantrip o’ fortune, or that 
she had contented hersel’ wi’ an honest Greenock 
gentleman that wanted her, and wha, I’ve been tauld, 
de’ed no aboon three year syne. 

Naebody* that kens me will ever suppose that I’m 
vain either aboot mysel’ or my country. I wot weel, 
when we consider what frail miserable creatures we 
are, we hae little need for being proud o’ onything. 
Yet, somehow, I aye like to hear the name o’ puir auld 
Scotland brought aboon board, so that it is na for 
things even-down disrespectable. Some years ago, we 
used to hear a great deal aboot a light-headed jillet 
they ca’ Lola Montes, that had become quite an impor- 
tant political character at the coort o’ the king o’ 
Bavaria. Noo, although I believe it’s a fact that Lola’s 
father was a Scotch officer o’ the army, I set nae store 
by her ava—I turn the back o’ my hand on a’ sic 
cutties as her. Only, it is a fact that she comes o’ 
huz—o’ that there can be nae doot, be it creditable or 
no. Weel, ye see, there’s another very distinguished 
leddy o’ modern times, that’s no to be spoken o’ in the 
same breath wi’ that Lady Lighthead. This is the 
new empress o’ France. A fine-looking quean she is, 
I’m tauld. Weel, it’s quite positive aboot her, that. 
her mother was a Kirkpatrick, come o’ the house’ 
o’ Closeburn, in the same county that Ben Jonson’s 
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father cam frae. The Kirkpatricks have had land in 
Dumfriesshire since the days o’ Bruce, whose friend 
ane o’ them was, at the time when he killed the Red 
Cummin; but Closeburn has lang passed away frae 
them, and now belangs to Mr Baird, the great iron- 
master o’ the west o’ Scotland. Howsomever, the folk 
thereaboots hae a queer story aboot a servant-lass that 
was in the house in the days o’ the empress’s great- 
grandfather like. She married a man o’ the name o’ 


Paterson, and gaed to America, and her son cam to | 


be a great merchant, and his daughter again becam 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte’s wife; and sae it happens 
that a lady come frae the parlour o’ Closeburn sits 
on the throne o’ France, while a prince come frae the 
kitchen o’ the same place is its heir-presumptive! I’m 
no sure that the hale o’ this story is quite the thing; 
but I tell it as it was tauld to me. 

I’m no ane that taks up my head muckle wi’ public 
singers, playactors, composers o’ music, and folk o’ 
that kind ; but yet we a’ ken that some o’ them atteen 
to a great deal o’ distinction, and are muckle ta’en 
out by the nobility and gentry. Weel, I’m tauld (for I 
ken naething about him mysel’) that there was ane 
Donizetti, a great composer o’ operas, no very lang 
sin-syne. Now, Donizetti, as we’ve been tauld i’ the 
public papers, was the son o’ a Scotchman. His father 
was a Highlandman called Donald Izett, wha left his 
native Perthshire as a soldier—maist likely the Duke 
o’ Atholl pressed him into the service as ane o’ his 
volunteers—and Donald, having quitted the army 
somewhere abroad, set up in some business, wi’ Don. 
Izerr over his door, whilk the senseless folk thereabouts 
soon transformed into Donizetti; and thus it cam 
aboot that his son, wha turned out a braw musician, 
bore this name frae first to last, and dootless left it to 
his posterity. I ken weel that Izett is a Perthshire 
name, and there was ane o’ the clan some years sin’ in 
business in the North Brig o’ Edinburgh, and a rale guid 
honest man he was, I can tell ye, and a very sensible 
man too. Ye’ll see his head-stane ony day i’ the Gray- 
friers. And this is guid evidence to me that Donizetti 
was, properly speaking, a Scotchman. It’s a sair pity 
for himsel’ that he wasna born, as he should hae been, 
on the braes o’ Atholl, for then he wad nae doot hae 
learned the richt music, that is played there sae finely 
on the fiddle—namely, reels and strathspeys; and I 
dinna ken but, wi’ proper instruction, he micht hae 
rivalled Neil Gow himsel’. 

Ye’ve a’ heard o’ Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale, 
as they fulishly ca’ her, as if there ever were ony nightin- 
gales in Sweden. She’s a vera fine creature, this Jenny 
Lind, no greedy o’ siller, as sae mony are, but aye 
willing to exerceese her gift for the guid o’ the sick and 
the puir. She’s, in fact, just sic a young woman ag we 
micht expeck Scotland to produce, if it ever produced 
public singers. Weel, Jenny, I’m tauld, is another o’ 
that great band o’ distinguished persons that ought to 
hae been born in Scotland, for it’s said her great- 
grandfather (I’m no preceese as to the generation) was 
a Scotchman that gaed lang syne to spouss his fortune 
abroad, and chanced to settle in Sweden, where he had 
sons and daughters born to him. There’s a gey wheen 
Linds about Mid-Calder, honest farmer-folk, to this 
day ; sae I’m thinkin’ there’s no muckle room for doot 
as to the fack. 

Noo, having shewn sic a lang list o’ mischances as to 
the nativity o’ Scotch folk o’ eminence, I think ye’ll 
alloo that we puir bodies in the north hae some occasion 
for complent. As we are a’ in Providence’s hand, we 
canna of coorse prevent some o’ our best countrymen 
frae coming into the world in wrang places—sic as 
Sir Isaac Newton in Lincolnshire, whilk I think an 
uncommon pity—but what’s to hinder sic persons frae 
being reputed and held as Scotchmen notwithstanding ? 
I’m sure I ken o’ nae objection, except it maybe that 
our friends i’ the south, feeling what a sma’ proportion 


o’ Great Britons are Englislimen, may enterteen some 
jealousy on the subjeck. If that be the case, the sooner 
that the Association for Redress o’ Scottish Grievances 
taks up the question the better. 


LOCAL COLOURING. 


Loca coLourrng—couleur locale—is a modern expres- 
sion signifying the accordance, or keeping, of the 
adjuncts in a work of art, whether literary or pictorial, 
with the principal figure or subject. To ancient 
novelists and dramatists, local colouring was unknown, 
chiefly because the limited intercourse between nations 
precluded an acquaintance with the habits of foreign 
countries ; but still more because the idea of such a 
necessity had not dawned on the minds of men. 

Each nation, with that ridiculous pride and egotism 
some people consider patriotism, thought the world 
epitomised in itself; it imagined no difference under 
distance of either place or time. Thus Ariosto’s 
knights in the rude era of Charlemagne have all the 
polish of the courtiers of the poet’s own day, and he 
attributes smart and witty sayings to personages who 
lived long before wit could be said to be in fashion. 
His queen of Cathay, too, journeys about with a freedom 
unchecked by the habits of seclusion to which she, like 
her subjects, would in reality have been condemned, 
and walks with an utter disregard to the incapacity of 
feet that must have been swaddled and cramped from 
her babyhood. 

Shakspeare, who had less education than the more 
refined Italian, is more excusable in his defalcations ; 
but they are, it must be confessed, ‘ plenty as black- 
berries,’ as often as the scene lies in a foreign land. 
In As You Like It, we find the Forét des Ardennes 
stocked with roaring lions, and Arcadian shepherds and 
shepherdesses. Although all the characters ought to 
have been French, Touchstone and Audrey are regular 
English villagers, and no explanation is given of the 
why and wherefore of such inconsistency. In Catherine 
and Petruchio, the housekeeper of this Italian couple is 
plain Mrs Curtis. Again, in Much Ado about Nothing, 
we have a regular English watchman and English 
magistrate in the heart of Italy—to say nothing of the 
lower characters refreshing themselves in an ale-house 
in a country where wine would be the only beverage. 
We have also jokes about a hot January, as a thing 
impossible in Southern Italy, where a cold January 
would be the greater wonder of the two; and a 
‘ February face,’ probably meaning showery, in a climate 
where even February is more kindly than April is with 
us. Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek—in 
Twelfth Night—are two downright English worthics, 
although purporting to be citizens of Illyria. In Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Theseus is Duke of Athens before 
dukes were known ; still more inadmissible are the coats 
of heraldry which Helena and Hermia have worked on 
their sampler, and the pagan duke’s expression of 
becoming a nun, applied to Hermia’s intention of turn- 
ing priestess of Diana. Again, in Measure for Measure, 
we find Italian names, although the scene is in Vienna. 
Wherefore these offences against taste ?—Shakspeare 
had never heard of local colouring. 

In Comus, Milton mixes pagan divinities with the 
more modern mythology of elves and fairies; in J/ 
Penseroso, heathen goddesses jostle Christian nuns ; and 
the chorus in Samson Agonistes, in a passage justly 
ridiculed by Johnson, observes that ‘evil news rides 
post,’ thereby calling up a host of modern associations, 
that sadly impugn the great poet’s accuracy on the score 
of local colouring. 

Addison and Johnson might have described their 
so-called Eastern fictions in the Spectator and the 
Rambler, as Gray did his Eastern eclogues when he 
called them his Irish eclogues. 

Racine, whose verses are both elegant and. tender, 
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has metamorphosed the ladies and gentlemen of Ver- 
sailles merely by giving them Greek and Roman or 
Eastern names. You feel no classic atmosphere about 
his pieces. You might call his characters Messieurs 
and Mesdames, and they would be far better placed in 
a salon than in a Roman hall or Grecian city. Neither 
is his Turk Bajazet one whit more Turkish than Rasse- 
las is Persian. He is merely Monsieur le Marquis of 
anything, rather embarrassed at carrying on an intrigue 
with two fair ones at the same time. Racine would 
have thought he overstepped the proprieties of eti- 
quette, had he given anything like local colouring to 
his subjects. 

Voltaire, although so much in advance of his age, has 
sinned in exactly the same way in his Zaire, when he 
makes an ignorant Eastern damsel, such as the charm- 
ing Zaire must, after all, have been, argue shrewdly 
on love and religion, and affirm that she would have 
been a Christian had she been born in Paris. Neither 
does he mend the matter in his tales, in most of which 
he peoples other countries with petits maitres or beaux 
esprits of eminently French character, such as could 
not have existed in the remote times or places re- 
ferred to. Perhaps, like the Athenians, who knew 
politeness, but did not practise it, Voltaire might have 
had an inkling of local colouring, only did not take 
the trouble to make use of it in days when it was 
‘caviare to the general.’ 

Schiller, in his Turandot, has upset all our diligently 
acquired notions of the habits and manners prevailing 
in the Celestial Empire. Nevertheless, we forgive him 
in favour of the amusement the piece affords us; but 
Turandot is no Chinese, and never had her feet com- 
pressed into a shoe too small for a baby—of that we 
feel certain. We miss the local colouring of mandarins, 
pagodas, drums, lanterns, and all the paraphernalia we 
have a right to expect in the land belonging to the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon. 

Madame Cottin has charmed the youthful days of 
every one of us with her delightful Malek Adhel. Who 
has not wept over the fate of that most chivalrous of 
lovers, and sighed over péor Matilda’s misfortunes ? 
But if we open the book a few years later in life, 
certain misgivings step in to qualify our enjoyment 
of the book. We are fain to inquire in what lan- 
guage the lovers could address each other, as Matilda 
knew no Arabic, and Malek no English. Again, is 
not Malek Adhel himself, with his refined delicacy 
of sentiment combined with so ardent a passion, a 
strange anomaly in a country where women are held 
to be beings of an inferior order, and where a sultan’s 
brother would have naturally thought of cither buy- 
ing Matilda or kidnapping her? Still pass we over 
this, as love may effect wonders in refining even an 
Eastern despot ; but does not the whole mise en scéne, 
even down to the dress of the Princess Matilda on the 
day of the ball, betray an utter recklessness of local 
colouring ? Query, did the novice learn to dance in 
her convent ? and how was Malek Adhel able to dance 
a pas de deux, in a country where royal personages 
dance only by proxy, thinking it too much trouble to 
do that which can be paid for ? 

Madame de Staél has committed less excusable 
blunders in her Corinne, which belongs almost to our 
own times. The crowning of an improvisatrice at the 
Capitol is, to say the least of it, an anachronism. Her 
Italy is a fictitious one, for it lacks local colouring. 

As to the shortcomings and incorrectnesses on the 
subject of Italy, chargeable to Anne Ratcliffe and other 
novelists of the same period, they are too numerous to 
dwell on. They manufactured a theatrical Italy where 
every tenth man was a bravo, and every husband horn- 
mad—although the apathy of Italian husbands with 
regard to the cavaliere servente shews that they carry 
philosophic indifference in this respect to its extremest 
limit. In like manner there is a conventional Spain, 


which the writers of comedy, not excepting Sheridan, 
have dressed up according to their fancy, where the 
young ladies are invariably watched over with a degree 
of strictness at utter variance with Spanish habits; the 
fact being, that in no country have young ladies so 
much liberty, being free to walk out, to flirt, to pick up 
acquaintances as they list, in a manner which would 
shock the sober ideas of English people. The so-called 
Spanish comedies have as little of the local colouring 
of real Spain, as the dress of the songstress who per- 
sonates Rosina in Rossini’s Barbiere generally bears to 
the genuine Spanish costume. 

Walter Scott was probably one of the first who intro- 
duced local colouring, and his example has been followed 
by many modern novelists. There is a colour of the 
times as well as a local colouring, and the learned Scotch 
novelist was indefatigable in his antiquarian researches, 
which impart a great value to his writings. Victor 
Hugo, in his Notre Dame, has shewn the same care in 
carrying us back to Paris in the olden time. Eugene 
Sue, too, has almost turned antiquary in his Mystéres 
du Peuple, which, however inferior to his other works 
in point of misapplied genius, must be respected as a 
praiseworthy effort to give vitality to remote ages. 

But how is it that, in spite of these examples, we 
constantly stumble on the grossest sins against local 
colouring, committed mutually by the two countries 
nearest and best known to each other—namely, England 
and France? When a Frenchman lays the scene in 
the former, and an Englishman in the latter, it would 
seem each strove to prove that railways have effected 
nothing towards approximating the intellects of man- 
kind, though they may have approximated countries. 
We remember reading, a very few years ago, a novel 
by a young lady, who places society in France before 
the great Revolution on exactly the same footing as it 
is in England at the present day. The heroine rides 
out daily, although, as an amusement for ladies, riding 
was scarcely known at that period; and has a lover in 
time when no high-born maid was suffered to see the 
husband chosen for her, till every arrangement was 
concluded by the parents. The fair writer had given 
French names to her characters, but forgotten that this 
would not transform them into French personages. 

But how much more glaring, because committed 
by a writer of considerable merit, are the grotesque 
blunders of Paul Féval, in the otherwise interesting 
and stirring pages of Le Fils du Diable. To say nothing 
of the absurdity of the three bankers who seek conceal- 
ment in Germany and France in the year 1840, wearing 
scarlet mantles as a disguise in the teeth of fashion and 
paletéts—the author introduces us to a Magyar, who 
has become a London merchant, exercising his calling 
in the unromantic purlieus of St Paul’s, and daily going 
to Change with pistols and dagger in his belt, greatly 
to the alarm of the peaceful denizens of Cheapside, and 
of his fellow-merchants, who, of course, forget that they 
can apply to the first policeman to rid them of his 
threats and bravadoes. This same merchant-Magyar 
lives in a house of Oriental splendour, with an endless 
suite of gorgeous rooms fitted up in the Levantine 
style—and what think you, gentle reader, is the locality 
of this sumptuous habitation? Belgravia—or May 
Fair? No such thing—but plain Paul’s Chain, where 
this magnificent establishment is connected with his 
counting-house, and apparently all upon the ground- 
floor. Paul Féval lacks the organ, if there be one, 
of local colouring; but the mere general data to be 
gathered from a journey to London by the excursion 
train, would have prevented his falling into such 
egregious absurdities, and we wonder it did not occur 
to him. 

Even Eugétne Sue, whom we have praised for the 
pains he took in reproducing a faithful picture of 
society as it lived, thought, and acted hundreds of 
years back, has shewn the same slipshod indifference 
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with regard to the local colouring of the country now 
within a day’s distance. We will merely quote, as an 
instance, the blunders to be met with in his otherwise 
charming novel—Miss Mary. His gentle heroine is the 
daughter of Sir George Lawson, generally styled Sir 
Lawson, and occasionally plain Mr, while Sir Lawson's 
wife is simply Mistress. Again, in the days of this 
mythical baronet’s opulence, his magnificent residence 
was called Lawson Cottage; while his faithful coach- 
man absolutely paints the lily and gilds refined gold 
by styling his master Sir Lawson Esquire ! 

A certain feuilletoniste went even a trifle further in 
point of absurdity, inasmuch as he dealt with real and 
not fictitious personages, when he designates the son of 
the late world-famous Sir Robert Peel, whom he met at 
Berne, as the young Jord, in defiance of Burke’s Peerage ; 
also styling him Sir Peel, although his father was then 
living. 

Ridiculous as such blunders undoubtedly are on the 
part of foreigners, they argue a far more inexcusable 
ignorance when committed by native authors. We have 
read a tale in which Miss becomes Lady Olivia 
, on marrying a baronet; and, astounding to re- 
late, that huge triton among the minnows—the lordly 
and omnipotent Times—committed quite as laughable 
a solecism as was ever perpetrated by Sue or Féval, by 
denominating the youthful scion of an aristocratic 
family (we change the names to fictitious ones), Lady 
Fanny Fairlove, who had married Sir Harry Spark- 
ington, Bart., Lady Harry Sparkington—a_ twofold 
absurdity, reducing a duke’s daughter to plain Miss 
Fairlove, and converting Sir Harry into Lord Harry. 

It would be endless to enumerate the painters, even 
the eminent ones, who have shewn an utter indifference 
to local colouring, however great colourists in every 
other respect. ‘The number of Cleopatras in satin, the 
countless Prodigal Sons in point-lace and Dutch or 
Flemish dresses, and Holy Families attired after the 
quaint Italian or German fashion of the days in which 
the simple-minded painter lived, are so many monuments 
of the utter disregard paid by our forefathers to local 
colouring. We should be afraid to affirm that modern 
artists never sin on this score, but, at anyrate, there 
is certainly a strong movement in the right direction 
among them. As to the stage, which ought to ‘hold 
the mirror up’ not only to nature but to art, and 
serve as a patron for artists, its defalcations have, till 
quite lately, out-heroded all the perpetrations against 
local colouring committed by the united depravity 
of authors, dramatists, and painters. It would require 
a whole treatise on costume were we merely to make 
a passing mention of all the ridiculous anachronisms 
that have ‘strutted and fretted’ their hour on the 
stage, from the days when Garrick acted Macbeth in 
a tie-wig and knee-breeches to a Lady Macbeth in 
hoop and powdered hair, down to our own times when, 
but a few years ago, ladies on the stage came into 
the parlour to breakfast in full ball-costume, while 
their maids, besides walking in silk attire on week-days, 
wore their necks bare, or ornamented with necklaces! 
These absurdities have, however, so completely disap- 
peared, even at the lowest class of minor theatres, that 
they now belong to past history. The application of 
local colouring to theatrical costume, which began in 
Paris at the time the dramas of Victor Hugo and 
Alexandre Dumas first departed from the stiff conven- 
tionalities of the three unities, and substituted real 
flesh-and-blood personages for the tragic heroes of 
the elder writers, was subsequently taken up in this 
country by several actors of sterling merit. 

One word of advice, however, to actors in general. 
They must not think all is achieved in the way of local 
colouring by merely a correct costume. Thus, when they 
approach the footlights to read a letter, they lead our 
thoughts away from the garden or the street they are 
supposed to be standing in, and remind us we are in 


a theatre—a great sin against local colouring. The 
same when they make their exit not by the door but 
by the side-scenes, like incorporate beings—a solecism, 
by the by, never committed on the French stage; but 
so little attended to in this country, that we have 
actually seen a celebrated prima donna suddenly go out 
through the wall of the prison in which she was confined, 
in a fit of anger at an encore given to her sister voca- 
list on the stage, and come on again by the same means, 
leaving us to wonder why the heroine she repre- 
sented remained in prison at all when escape was so 
easy. Without a strict observance of all such pro- 
prieties, no actor can be entitled to the term great, any 
more than a painter or author can approach perfection 
if he disregards local colouring. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A FRIEND OF MINE. 


Wuew Juan was intrusted to me, he was about three 
years old. His height was that of a child of the same age. 
When I freed him from the bamboo-basket in which he 
was brought to me, he seized hold of my hand, and 
tried to drag me away, as a little boy who wanted to 
escape from some disagreeable object might have done. 
I took him into my room, in which there was a sort of 
cell prepared for him. On seeing this new cage, which 
resembled a Malay house, Juan understood that it was 
in future to be his lodging: he let go my hand, and 
set about collecting all the linen he could find. He 
then carried his booty into his lodging, and covered its 
walls carefully. These arrangements made, he seized 
on a table-napkin, and having dressed himself in this 
as majestically as an Arab in his burnoose, lay down 
on the bed he had prepared. 

Juan was of a very mild disposition; to raise one’s 
voice to him was sufficient ; yet he now and then had 
very diverting fits of anger. One day I took from him 
a mango he had stolen; at first, he tried to get it back, 
but being unable to do so, he uttered plaintive cries, 
thrusting out his lips like a pouting child. Finding 
that this pettishness had not the effect he anticipated, 
he threw himself flat on his face, struck the ground 
with his fist, screamed, cried, howled for more than 
half an hour. At last, I felt that I was acting contrary 
to my duty in refusing the fruit he desired; for, in 
opposition to God’s will, I was seeking to bend to the 
exigencies of civilisation the independent nature which 
He had sent into the world amid virgin forests, in 
order that it should obey all its instincts and satisfy 
all its passions. I approached my ward, calling him 
by the most endearing names, and offered him the 
mango. As soon as it was within his reach, he clutched 
it with violence, and threw it at my head. There was 
something so human in this action, something so evil 
in the expression of his rage, that I had no hesitation 
that day in classing Juan among our own species; 
he reminded me so much of certain children of my 
acquaintance. But since then I have learned better; 
he was only on rare occasions peevish and naughty. 

The first day that I let Juan dine at table with 
me, he adopted a disagreeable mode of pointing out 
the objects that were pleasing to him: he stretched 
out his brown hand, and tried to put upon his plate 
everything he could lay hold of. I gave him a box on 
the ear, to make him understand politeness. He then 
made use of a stratagem: he covered his face with one 
hand, whilst he stretched the other towards the dish. 
This scheme answered no better, for I hit the guilty 
hand with the handle of my knife. From that moment, 
my intelligent pupil understood that he was to wait to 
be helped. 

‘He very quickly learned to eat his soup with a spoon 
in this way: a thin soup was placed before him; he 


got upon the table like a dog lapping, and tried to 
| suck it upslowly. This method appearing inconvenient 
| to him, he sat down again on his chair, and: took his 
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plate in both hands; but as he raised it to his lips, he 
spilled a portion of it over his chest. I then took a 
spoon, and shewed him how to use it; he immedi- 
ately imitated me, and ever after made use of that 
implement. 

When I brought Juan on board the Cleopatra, he 
was domiciled at the foot of the main-mast, and left 
completely free; he went in and out of his habitation 
when he pleased. The sailors received him as a friend, 
and undertook to initiate him in the customs of a sea- 
faring life. A little tin basin and spoon were given 
him, which he shut up carefully in his house; and at 
meal-times he went to the distribution of food with the 
crew. It was very funny to see him, especially in the 
morning, getting his basin filled with coffee, and then 
sitting comfortably down to take his first meal in 
company with his friends the cabin-boys. 

Juan spent part of his days in swinging among the 
ropes; sometimes he came on to the deck, either to 
enter into conversation with the persons of the Embassy, 
whom he knew very well, or to tease a young Manilla 
negrito, who had been given to M. de Lagrené. This 
negrito was his dearest friend. Some people pretended 
that the sympathetic ties which united these two beings 
were based on consanguinity. However that may be, 
Juan had a profound contempt for monkeys ; he never 
condescended to notice one, and preferred the society of 
a dog or a sheep to that of one of these quadrumana. 
Juan acquired the habits of a gourmet whilst on board: 
he drank wine, and had even become deeply learned 
in the art of appreciating that liquor. One day two 
glasses were offered him, one half full of champagne, 
the other half full of claret. When he had a glass in 
each hand, some one tried to deprive him of that con- 
taining the champagne. To defend himself, he hastily 
brought his disengaged hand up to the one which had 
been seized, and having, by a dexterous effort, succeeded 
in freeing it, he poured the sparkling liquid into his 
mouth, and having made sure of the flavour, hastened 
down to share the beverage with me. 

When I arrived at Manilla, Juan and I took up our 
abode in a Tagal house, and@ we lived in common with 
the family inhabiting it—consisting of the father, 
mother, two girls of fourteen and sixteen, and of some 
| little children. Juan was charmed with our residence. 
He spent his days in play with the little Tagal girls, 
and robbing the mango-women who were imprudent 
enough to put their merchandise within his reach. 

Juan had nothing of those social virtues called abnega- 
tion and devotion; he was selfish, and would not have 
found communistic principles to his taste. He was 
perfectly conservative in this respect; and only liked 
communism with regard to the property of others. If 
an animal invaded his cage, he drove him away un- 
mercifully ; one day he-even picked the feathers out of 
a pigeon which had been struck with the unfortunate 
idea of taking refuge there. 

Whenever we put into harbour, I brought him clusters 
of bananas; the fruits were placed with those belong- 
ing to the officers of the staff. Juan had leave toenter 
this sanctuary at his pleasure. Provided he had been 
once shewn which clusters belonged to him, he respected 
the others, until such time as he had exhausted his own 
provision ; after that, he no longer went ostensibly and 
boldly in search of fruit, but by stealth, crawling like 
a serpent: the larceny committed, he came up again 
faster than he had gone down. 

It is untrue that orang-outangs have been taught 
to smoke: Juan, and all those I have seen, were unable 
to acquire that habit. 


in the Eastern Archipelago. 
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Such is the account of an orang-outang given by | 
Dr Yvar, who was physician to the scientific mission | 
sent by France to China, and who resided six months | banks. 
This animal is a native of | 
the islands of Borneo and Sumatra, and the peninsula | 


of Malacca, dwelling in the deepest recesses of forests 
of gigantic growth, and seldom venturing into the more 
thinly-wooded districts. Very little is known of the 
habits of the creature in its wild state, and many fabu- 
lous accounts respecting it have in consequence been 
received as true. Its usual height is supposed to be 
about four feet, although there is a description of one 
by the late Dr Abel, the stature of which, according to 
the details laid before the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 
exceeded seven feet. 

The orang-outang is grave and gentle in its manners, 
and more docile than any of the monkey tribe, easily 
imitating some of our actions, learning to use a spoon, 
and even a fork ; and acquiring a relish for sweetmeats, 
coffee, and spirits. It is fond of being noticed, and 
capable of great attachment. During youth, the fore- 
head and skull appear well developed, and carry some- 
thing of a human charscter ; but as the animal advances 
in age, the resemblance quickly disappears. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


RaRkEty, indeed, had a more lovely evening been known, 
even in the fairy-like land of the Isle of France, than that 
of the last day of December. The bright genial weather 
of the monsoon months following copious rains, had 
brought every product of the earth to its fullest per- 
fection and beauty: the rich stores of the vegetable 
world vied with the glories of the animal kingdom ; 
and whilst trees, and shrubs, and plants put forth their 
greatest powers, insects innumerable, and birds of gayest 
plumage, hummed and sang their richest notes in gentle 
harmony, through grove, and wood, and mossy dell— 
and this on New-year’s eve. 

The day had been a glorious time of sunshine—the 
sky all clear and radiant, like a sea of liquid blue, 
seemed wedded to the ocean. No cloud was there to 
dim the lustre of the one, no breath of air to stir the 
glassy face of the other. Fruits, flowers, and leaves, 
thick as they were over field and garden, hung list- 
lessly ; and even busy man forgot to toil, lost in his 
admiration of that golden eve. All nature seemed at 
rest, as though the world had willed the year should 
die so brilliantly, so peacefully, that not one sound or 
sight unwelcome might cross its latest hours. 

The sun was sinking fast, transforming, as it did so, 
the lovely azure of the sky to a rich golden hue tinted 
with softest blushes. A gentle breeze was springing 
up, and played, as though in very wantonness, amongst 
the broad leaves of the green bananas, the feathery 
foliage of the lofty palms, and the thick groves of 
orange-trees. Many a wide and cool veranda in Port 
Louis was filled with fair and youthful forms, listening 
td the idle gossip of the day ; many a wealthy merchant 
leaned back on downy ottoman, enjoying his pipe, and 
casting up the profits of the year; many a sun-burned 
planter reposed on matted couch with long-necked 
bottles in his company, listening to his neighbours’ 
tales of sugar-canes, slaves, and rum. 

Within a mile of the Port, on the road leading 
towards the Pamplemousses, stood, and, for aught I 
know to the contrary, stands at this moment, a most 
picturesque-looking villa, delightfully placed amongst 
palm-trees, and mango-groves, with a perfect paradise 
of a garden and lawn, studded with the richest fruit- 
bearing trees and flowering shrubs. As is the case with 
all tropical dwellings, an ample veranda encircled the 
house; and to render the place still more enjoyable, 
a shady avenue of bananas, figs, and rose-apples, led 
the way to a pretty bridge, over which the passenger 
found himself conducted to a miniature island laid out, 
like the garden, with lawn and flowering-plants, and 
round which ran a rippling stream, washing its mossy 


In the vicinity of this abode were clusters of neat 
thatched cottages, each with its knot of palms and 
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bananas, and a small patch of garden in the rear. These 
were the dwellings of the slaves, who cultivated the 
many ficlds of sugar-canes that stretched for miles 
along the skirts of the mountain-land in the rear of the 
road—the property of one of the wealthiest planters of 
the island, M. Durant. 

This enchanting spot, seen on such a lovely evening 
as I have attempted to describe, may well have been 
deemed the resting-place of happy mortals. It seemed 
the home of tranquil happy hearts, where nothing 
sorrowful might find a corner; where men might 
have been content to end their days onearth. Yet this 
was not so. ‘The apple of the desert, all beauty to the 
eye, was not more bitter at the core than this same 
planter’s homestead. Watching the parting sunlight 
from the front veranda, sat the young wife of the pro- 
prietor. Reclining on a couch of ebony, garnished with 
richest drapery, with the incense of sweetest flowers 
about her, with a crowd of slaves to obey her every 
wish, with all that physical life could demand, this wife 
was unhappy. 

Alas! the one thing needed to make a joyful home 
was wanting—domestic sympathy. No man could be 
more thoughtful for his wife’s comfort, no one more 
liberal in his arrangements for her household; but his 
heart, though not against her, was not with her. 
Ambition was his bane, reckless speculation his sole 
enjoyment. For such he seemed to live, and wondered 
why his Florence drooped, and pined, and wept, while 
he was wrapped in giant schemes of wealth. Warm- 
hearted as a woman can truly be, yearning vainly for 
a return of the love that dwelt in her own breast, 
Florence Durant cared little for the eastern splendour 
that encircled her in this little earthly paradise, while 
she saw her husband giving up his whole heart and 
soul to business, with but seldom a word or look for 
herself. 

The disappointed wife was pondering over all this on 
the evening in question, casting her eyes alternately 
from the setting sun to the infant that lay sleeping at 
her feet, fanned gently by a little slave-girl. The 
planter had been absent for many days, and as yet had 
not seen this last addition to his family ; but Florence 
promised no pleasure to herself from their meeting. 
She knew too well, from past experience, that he would 
look upon her new-born infant as he would on a piece 
of furniture just added to their drawing-room. He 
would shew no unkindness, use no harsh words; but 
there would be that utter disregard, that abstraction 
from all but business, which sinks into the heart of 
a wife of sensitive mind almost as deeply as actual 
wrong. 

It was in vain the slave-girl chanted her prettiest 
Indian love-song; as vainly did the little infant, by 
its very muteness and helplessness, appear to solicit 
sympathy and protection. Florence felt that she would 
gladly have exchanged her wealth and station for the 
humble lot of any poor slave-girl on their estate, to 
have enjoyed requited love. 

The sun had sunk full deep below the many-tinted 
horizon; the birds had sought their leafy homes; the 
infant had been laid to rest on downy pillows; the 
moon had flung its first soft rays upon the distant 
hill-tops, and on the waving leaves of lofty palms—yet 
Florence still sat there, gazing in deep thought upon 
the opening prospect of another year so like the last 
that her heart fainted within her, and forced out bitter 
tears. 

But let us look elsewhere. If we turn our eyes 
towards the little stream that, fed by gurgling moun- 
tain-brooks, speeds merrily past the plantations of 
M. Durant, towards the Port, we shall see how many 
cane-fields it refreshes, and how many sugar-works 
it supplies with water. Along this little river a light 
canoe was floating, half paddled, half borne upon the 
stream. Seated in the stern of the little craft was a 


young planter, who, with folded arms and darkened 
brow, seemed lost to all that was passing around him. 
As the last rays of the sun disappeared, the canoe 
touched the mossy bank of the little island in the rear 
of the house, and awaking to consciousness, Durant— 
for it was he—sprang to shore. 

Instead of hastening to his house, as usual, the 
planter began to pace the lawn in the island with rapid 
and unsteady strides. To and fro the gloomy man 
walked in the deepest excitement, as though uncertain 
or careless of what his course should be. The specu- 
lations he had been so long engaged in, and which had 
accumulated about him until they had assumed enor- 
mous magnitude, had broken down in hopeless ruin; 
and now, crushed and oppressed beneath this sudden 
weight, the ambitious man felt maddened with dis- 
appointment. What he might have determined upon, 
or whither he might have bent his steps had he been 
left to his own meditations, matters not to our present 
purpose. But the sound of many merry voices came 
floating down the rose-apple avenue towards the bridge; 


nearer and nearer the boisterous throng approached ; | 


louder and quicker the bursts of laughter fell upon his 
ear. They were the voices of his own children, whom he 
could see approaching in company with one or two of 
the slave-children, and a gray-headed negro in charge 
of the party. In no mood to encounter all this merry- 
making, the planter turned aside from the little lawn, 
and diving into a mass of evergreen behind a sort of 
grassy mound, he flung himself upon the ground 
amongst rushes and lotus-leaves, compelled, however 
unwilling, to listen to the childish talk of the merry 
group. 

Such a happy party they were! There was Rose, a 
dark-eyed girl of eleven, full of thought and kindliness; 
Edward, the eldest boy of nine; with Ernest and little 
Minnie, and old Pierre, a negro of sixty years, who had 
in his early days nursed their mother; and besides 
these, there were Peto, and Caspar, and Lugo—young 
slaves born and bred on the estate. There was also 
Brutus, the old brown goat with his long silvery hair, 
and his great hard horns, and his quiet gentle eyes. Why, 
bless you! he would not have hurt one of those dear little 
children—though they did climb on his back, and stick 
all sorts of odd things on his horns—he would not have 
trodden on one of their dear toes for any quantity of 
green sugar-cane, and he was remarkably fond of it too! 

How delighted they were to romp and dance on that 
nice green lawn, and tumble the old negro amongst the 
pomegranates, and make the goat quite giddy with 
dancing a waltz on his hind-legs, whils. little Minnie 
stuck his horns full of garlands and green bouglis! 
Happy children! The world was as yet all sunshine 
to them. The New Year that was about to visit them 
had no cares or griefs for their young hearts. They 
could see nothing but flowers in their path, and heeded 
not the thorns. 

When they had romped to their hearts’ content, some 
one asked what féte they were to have on the morrow, 
which set them all guessing and thinking. Each one, 
from the laughing Rose down to black-skinned Peto, 
opened up some especial source of delight for New- 
year’s Day; while the good-natured goat strolled from 
one to the other, rubbed his shaggy coat against them, 
licked their hands, and looked up in their faces, as 
though to guess what they were debating. 

The most favoured idea was that of a grand ball on 
the island to the whole establishment ; and as there was 
yet a good half-hour till supper-time, they agreed to 
try a little rehearsal of what they would wish for the 
morrow. In a moment, every one set to work. Green 
boughs were torn down; broad leaves were stripped 
from branches; palm-blossoms and rose-apples were 
twined into chaplets and garlands; and leaves, and fruit, 
and flowers, were so transformed by their many skilful 
little fingers, that in a short time there was a goodly 
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array of festal ornaments, quite enough for their 
rehearsal. 

Brutus helped them as well as he could, by carrying 
branches and garlands in his mouth, and depositing 
them on the little mound that was to serve them as a 
sort of natural ottoman. Having hung their garlands 
and bouquets on the nearest shrubs, and twined flowers 
and branches of young limes amongst the leaves of 
stately laurels, Rose desired her companions to imagine 
as well as they could, that the most beautiful festoons 
of palm-leaves and show-flowers were hanging the 
whole way from the house, with cocoa-nut lanterns 
blazing away at intervals. ‘They were told, likewise, to 
picture an arch of triumph at either end of the bridge, 
with an altar of flowers and fruit in the centre; and 
lastly, that they must fancy themselves looking at the 
green mound as a most beautiful throne of moss, lotus- 
flowers, jambo-blossoms, and talipot-leaves, with a 
bower by its side full of wine, and cakes, and fruit, 
and all the estate people assembled about them, with 
Tonchee, the old blind harper, and the two horn-blowers, 
who could play anything from cathedral music down to 
an Indian war-dance. 

They all, as in duty bound, fancied what they were 
bid, whereupon Rose led her elder brother to the 
imaginary throne, and bade the rest range themselves 
about. Then the child, in a voice of grave earnest- 
ness, told them that the Neweyear’s féte was to begin, 
that she would act ‘Mamma,’ while Edward would 
take the part of ‘Papa.’ At this proposal, the rest 
of the children raised such a shout of laughter as quite 
astounded the goat. The idea of their papa taking 
part in any festivities, seemed to their infant minds 
a joke of such stupendous absurdity as to be beyond 
their small comprehensions. 

Why Rose, silly child, might as well have voted him 
to be the pope of Rome, or even the governor of the 
island! But she, taking her brother by the hand, bade 
him act the part allotted him; whereon the boy said he 
would try and look as grave and unhappy as he could, 
but he was sure he could not look or feel like his papa. 

Rose chided him, and safd that she was sure their 
papa was very good, and loved them all, and would not 
make one of them unhappy for the world, if he knew it. 
Edward inquired, if that were the case, why did he go 
away so often and leave their mamma alone for so 
many days and nights: when she was ill too, it was all 
the same. 

But Rose was not going to be put down in that 
manner; not she. To be sure, she did wish that dear 
papa would not leave them so often as he did; she 
wished he would,give up those long journeys, burn the 
nasty canoe on their imaginary altar of flowers, and 
stay at home to take care of the cane-pieces and the 
people, and so make dear mamma and all of them 
quite happy. Then she added, if Edward would not 
act Papa, she would, and tell them what she would do 
and say on the morrow. She would first kiss mamma 
and the new baby, and wish them a happy New Year, 
and say that she had resolved to give up everything 
but home from that day; that there was to be no more 
travelling in the canoe; that mamma and the sugar- 
works should have all her time. Then she would give 
a grand féte to everybody on the plantation; and to 
crown all, and begin the New Year well, old Pierre 
should have his liberty, and Brutus the goat be deco- 
rated with a new set of ribbons. Saying this, Rose 
embraced her brother, and the whole party raised such 
a shout of approbation as might have been heard at the 
house. 

Perhaps it was; for at that moment, just as they 
were going to dance, the conch-shell was blown, as a 
signal for their return to supper and bed. They started 
away home as rapidly and joyously as they had come; 
and in a few minutes more the island was as still as the 
night that was closing fast over it. 


Again the planter paced that quiet lawn, but this 
time calmly, slowly, and thoughtfully, until the moon 
had risen high above the palm-trees. Then, by that 
pale light, one might have seen how changed he seemed; 
how something had been busy in his mind, and still was 
working there; how heavy wintry clouds had passed 
away, and summer calm reigned gently in their place. 
Each word and syllable of those dear children’s talk 
had found its way and done its work within. A sweeter 
sermon man clad in priestly robes had never spoken. 

The New- year’s Day broke brilliantly as man 
need wish to see it. The early morning breeze from 
off the hill-tops came loaded with the breath of forest- 
flowers; birds caroled merrily from groves of shady 
trees ; the insect world broke forth in one great universal 
hum of happiness ; the little river rippled cheerily past 
the wooded island; and then the sun came gently over 
the mountains, heralded by gorgeous rays of rainbow 
quality, sipping the dewdrops from myriad buds and 
blossoms. The household of the planter had just begun 
to stir; dogs shook their shaggy, drowsy. heads, and 
negroes rubbed their heavy eyes, and, in their Oriental 
apathy, groaned that the night had fled. The earliest 
sunny rays of morning light that stole through lattice 
door and window found Florence still asleep: a little 
more light, a little more warmth, a little more warbling 
of the birds without, and the sleeper’s eyes were opened. 
Was it a vision of the night, still hovering about her, 
that she saw ?—It was her husband, indeed, and with 
their new-born infant in his arms! He laid it gently 
by her side, and bending softly over her, as though she 
still had slept, and he had feared to wake her, kissed 
her a score of times, called her darling wife, and 
wished her and all beneath that roof a happy long new 
year. Blessed wife! It seemed as though a new world 
had opened before her with a fresh.existence. And 
when he took her hand in his, and asked her to forgive 
him all the past, to look only to the future, rich in each 
other’s love, Florence could not speak; but tears of 
happiness, more eloquent than words, told all she had 
to tell. 

That was a busy bustling day for all the household. 
As usual upon the first day of the year in that island, 
the slaves crowded in after the morning-meal with 
their simple gifts of fruit, flowers, or cakes. Pome- 
granates, oranges, limes, citrons, bananas, pine-apples, 
jambos, and many other tropical fruits, came pouring 
in, as though all the corners of the earth had been 
robbed for the occasion. If some fairy, reversing the 
story of Cinderella, instead of transforming fruit into 
carriages had converted all the vehicles of the island 
into fruit, there could hardly have been a greater 
abundance than was heaped in the planter’s ample 
veranda on that morning. 

Every one perceived how changed was the manner 
and tone of the master; and many were astounded to 
see how he worked at something that was evidently in 
preparation. Under various pretences, he contrived to 
despatch the children upon errands all day long; then 
the dinner-hour came, and then evening, and then they 
were told to prepare for the New-year’s féte. As the 
whole family walked down the avenue of bananas and 
rose-apples towards the bridge, one long exclamation 
of wonder and delight burst from the children’s lips. 
Pretty festoons of bright green leaves and flowers of 
many colours drooped across their path from tree to 
tree; at intervals hung, swinging in mid-air, small 
cocoa-nut lanterns; further on, at each end of the 
bridge, was an arch of evergreens and fruit ; while mid- 
way between them stood the very altar that Rose had 
the evening before wished to see placed there; and, 
stranger still, upon its summit lay burning, like some 
sacrificial monster, the identical canoe, the detestable 
canoe, that had so often robbed them of their dear 
papa! 

Wonder seemed never ending upon that eventful 
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evening. Well might the children feel astonished at 
all they saw, and ask inwardly if it were not a 
dream. Why, there was the little mound on which 
Rose and Edward had stood the previous night, decked 
and ornamented as they had pictured in their play! 
Some wizard of the woods had transformed the simple 
spot to a festive throne. While, stranger still, there 
was the identical bower by its side that Rose had con- 
jured in her mind, full of all sorts of refreshments, 
boiling over with wine and cakes! And there, too, were 
the horn-players and the blind old negro harper. And 
as the party appreached from the bridge, surveying all 
this work of fairyland, the brass and stringed music 
welcomed them with such a voluntary, as quite took 
away the children’s breath. 

It would need some time to relate one-half of what 
occurred on that joyful evening; but I may venture to 
tell how happily everything passed off: how old Pierre 
was made a free man; how the goat was decorated by 
Rose’s hand with a new garland of ribbons and flowers ; 
and how, in the very midst of some intricate piece of 
dancing, Brutus insisted on joining in the amusements, 
tripping up many a vigorous dancer by the force of his 
horns, and utterly perplexing and bewildering every 
kind of figure that was attempted. 

The last of the guests had disappeared, the little 
island was once more quiet, and again the moon shone 
brightly upon tapering leaves and quivering grass; but 
this night two walked there. How differently, how 
| happily did their hearts beat then! As they gently 
|| strolled towards their home, the planter whispered to 
| his wife that there was yet one thing left untold, which 
he would break to her. He had not done so earlier, 

lest it should have marred the pleasure of the day. He 
| was a ruined man—a beggar! He had been following a 
| deceptive bubble; it had burst, and all was lost save 

home, and that was won. The loss of fortune had been 

a gain to him; and amidst the struggle which had then 
| to come, the memory of that happy New-year’s Day 
| would lighten many a task. 
|| The sequel of their fortune is soon told. A few years 

of steady application made the planter once more a 
|| thriving man; a few more years on that, and all was 
|| safe. If you wish to know how many New-year’s 
| Days they passed together, you must multiply twenty 

years by three hundred and sixty-five; for every day 
|| in their life was to them a New-year’s Day, and a 
happy one! 


REVELATIONS ABOUT SACKS. 


Ever since the drinking-cup of Joseph was found in 
the sack of Benjamin, and we don’t know how long 
before, sacks have maintained a distinguished posi- 
tion among the commercial nations of the earth, as 
the receptacles of the food of man, and ofa multitude of 
other things besides, which we are fortunately not under 
the necessity of enumerating. There can be but little 
doubt that a sack was the first portable depository for 
property constructed by human ingenuity, and that it 
was formed from the skin of an animal. Such were 
the bottles of ancient peoples, before the potter’s or the 
glass-maker’s art was known, or was extensively prac- 
tised, or popularly adapted to meet the common want ; 
and such, at the present day, are the vessels of many 
nomadic and pastoral tribes partially, if at all, acquainted 
with the ceramic or textile processes. But the cattle 
on a thousand hills, if every one of them surrendered 
his skin for the purpose, would not supply a thousandth 
part of the sacks which modern commerce demands for 
the reception of its merchandise. The millions stowed 
away in granaries and warehouses—the millions more 
constantly traversing the ocean in every direction— 
| and, more than all, the millions in daily use wherever 
| men are congregated—all these defy calculation to 
| number, or the imagination to conceive. A sack is 


truly a comprehensive subject, and although it can 
be examined only on two sides—the outside and the 
inside—it may be considered from many and various 
points of view; but in order to keep ourselves within 
bounds, we shall confine our remarks, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, to the sacks which undergo a London 
experience. 

The bulk of the sacks used in this country are woven 
by power-loom in Dundee, and by hand-loom in Norwich 
and various other places throughout the kingdom. The 
material is either hemp, which forms the best and most 
durable, or jute, a fibrous plant imported from the East 
Indies. The woven sacking, though partly made up in 
the provinces, is brought in great quantities to London, 
and being cut up into lengths, is sewn into sacks by 
women, who, working for very moderate wages upon a 
rough and cumbersome material, do not cut a very 
imposing figure among the fair professors of needle- 
craft. There is a large sack-manufactory in Tooley 
Street, and the sack-making women may be seen at 
early morn and at eventide laden with piles of sacks, 
made or unmade, upon their heads, proceeding over 
London Bridge to and from the factory. These hard- 
working females have latterly found a formidable rival 
in the new sewing-machine, which makes a sack in a 
fraction more than no-time, and threatens ultimately 
to throw them out of employment. Fortunately for 
them, however, there is an incessant demand for sacks 
—a demand which is always increasing in something 
like an arithmetical ratio. A question here naturally 
arises: What becomes of all the sacks? the answer to 
which, if it could be definitely given, would involve, we 
are afraid, an amount of moral delinquency which, if 
it could be measured by the sackful, would astound 
the questioner. Perhaps we shall arrive at some idea 
of the response by the time we have got to the end of 
our paper. 

It might be reasonably supposed, that the immense 
demand for sacks would have the effect increased con- 
sumption has on other species of manufacture—the 
effect, namely, of improving their quality. But the 
fact happens to be just the reverse; the truth being, 
that the actual desideratum at the present time is, not 
a strong sack—not a tough, serviceable sack—not by 
any means a good sack, or any such kind of thing— 
but—hear it, ye men of inventive genius!—a sack not 
worth the stealing! Here is a field for enterprise! If 
any cunning contriver or persevering experimentalist 
can produce a sack which will barely carry its load 
once, and defy replenishing when empty, and sell it at 
a corresponding price—a price, that is, proportionate to 
the value of its temporary service—we will guarantee 
him a fortune. A good sack will cost 2s., or there- 
abouts, and will last for eight or ten years, and might 
be filled, perhaps, forty or fifty times or more; but the 
same 2s. spent in sacks at 4d. apiece, if such could be 
got, to be filled but once, would be beyond comparison 
a better investment on the part of the miller. We 
calculate by moral arithmetic. 

Mention the word ‘sack’ to a metropolitan miller 
or corn-dealer, and down go the corners of his mouth 
instinctively. It is an ominous word, suggestive of a 
drawback upon his profits to an alarming but an in- 
definite amount, the sum-total of which he has no 
accurate notion of, and cannot have until the ceremony 
of stock-taking reveals the awful deficit. For we 
know not how long, but at least for some generations 
past, a property in sacks in use has been the most 
equivocal kind of property a man can possess. From 
the custom of the trade in corn, flour, grain, pulse, and 
agricultural productions of all kinds, the sacks in which 
they are contained are not chargeable to the purchaser, 
but are returnable to the owner when empty. Un- 


happily, they are liable to the other contingency, and | 
a prodigious percentage of them never find their way _ 


back to the proprietors at all. It is marvellous to 
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what a variety of uses such an apparently unmanage- | guardian guild, enforcing the rigour of the law against 


able material as a stray sack may, by a stretch of 
ingenuity, be applied. It becomes not merely a bed- 
sacking, a door-mat, fuel for the oven, roofing for the 
loft, but a pathway for the garden, wainscotting for 
the summer-house, raw material for the paper-mill, 
or daubed with pitch or tar, it finds its way from the 
warehouse of the corn-factor to the wagon of the coal- 
merchant, or from the shop of the baker to the hold of 
some outward-bound vessel, to be expatriated for ever. 
So outrageous is the tendency of sacks to a mysterious 
and unaccountable disappearance, which some owners 
term ‘ evaporation,’ that we have known a single miller, 
doing no extraordinary trade, to lose, in the space of 
three years and a half, 16,500 sacks—a loss of nearly 
5000 in a year, amounting to little less than a third of 
his entire issue. Between twenty and thirty years 
ago, the depredations upon this unprotected property 
had risen to such a pitch, that a few of the millers and 
factors who had suffered most severely resolved to 
submit to it no longer. They met together, and organ- 
ised an association for the purpose of inflicting the 
penalty of the law upon transgressors. Writs were 
issued and warrants enforced against some of the petty 
plunderers, and not a few of them were brought to the 
slow and unwilling conviction, that to steal a sack 
was a theft, at least in the eye of the law; but they 
suffered the penalty with the air of martyrs enduring 
persecution, and were far from acknowledging its 
justice. But when a prosecution was threatened, and 
indeed commenced, against a wholesale purloiner, who 
was caught in the act of shipping a whole cargo of 
wheat in sacks belonging to his neighbours, proceedings 
were stopped by one of the most influential men in the 
association, who, doing a large business with the delin- 
quent, preferred compromising the crime to disobliging 
a customer. As a consequence, that association fell 
to pieces. 

Let us glance for a moment at the experience of a 
sack in London. When a baker or corn-chandler buys 
flour or grain from a factor in Mark Lane, he receives 


an order upon the wharfinker for a specified number | 


of sacks of flour or grain, as it may be. ‘These, in the 
course of a few hours, are delivered at his place of 
business operations. He does not pay for the sacks, 
but they are returnable when empty—a consummation 
which may occur to-morrow, or six or twelve months 
hence. He is not, however, called upon to return them 
himself. There are in London at the present time— 
and have been for these fifty years past—sack-col- 
lectors, men, or firms, whose sole occupation is the 
collection of sacks and the delivering of them to their 
owners, or the agents of their owners. Some of these 
collectors keep a number of light carts continually 
driving about the town and suburbs on this errand. 
The collector charges 2s. 6d. a dozen, or 24d. each, 
for every sack he rescues from the hands of the 
customer. In order to stimulate the baker or chandler 
to produce them as soon as empty, he is obliged to 
divide this premium with him, awarding him 1d., 
and sometimes 1}d. per sack for all he is able and 
disposed to surrender. It is the collector's business 
to sort them, to pack them in bundles, and forward 
them to the proprietors, before he presents his account 
for payment. At the period above alluded to, it is 
supposed that the collectors, or their agents, were 
principally concerned in the plunder carried on; 
although it was sufficiently shewn by the prosecutions 
of the day, that they did not want for countenance 
among dishonest tradesmen and dealers, rogues in 
grain, who profited by their complicity. Some years 
after the demise of the first association, the necessities 
of the commerce in grain called into existence another, 
which, under the designation of ‘The Sack- protection 
Society,’ yet exists, and holds its periodical meetings 
at Jack’s Coffee-house, Mark Lane. It is a sort of 


sack-thieves. The members pay an annual subscrip- 
tion, we believe of two guineas each, to defray the cost 
of its proceedings, and have thereby reduced by a con- 
siderable percentage the loss by sack-plunder. They 
maintain a policeman in plain clothes, who, all-observant 
but unobserved, surveys the operations of suspected 
persons: he has, from long practice, a keen eye for a 
sack, can single out a corn or flour sack pressed into 
the service of the coal-merchant, or doing duty in a 
potato-shop; and it is his function to report all such 
malversations, in order to speedy punishment and 
redress. By such and similar energetic measures, the 
Sack-protection Society secures some show of respect 
for sacks, and thereby, to a limited extent, benefits 
others as well as its own members. Still, however, the 
loss of sacks is enormous, and altogether unaccount- 
able: we have heard it estimated variously at from 
seven to five-and-twenty per cent.; and it is character- 
istic, that the loss varies with the value of the article— 
the old and worthless returning to the proprietors, 
while the new and strong continue their travels. On 
this account, no miller, whose sacks go into the London 
market, dreams of paying a first-rate price for the 
article. At home, he will use sacks costing 2s. each, 
and will keep them for long years in use under his own 
eye; while those he sends out into the world may cost 
him less than half that sum, as he has but an uncertain 
prospect of seeing them again. Hence the desideratum 
we have hinted at above, of a species of sack which 
should cost a sum of money not more in amount than 
the present charge for collecting, plus the average 
loss by plunder, and which being thrown in gratis to 
the purchaser of its contents, would release both 
miller and factor from all anxiety respecting its 
ultimate fate. 2 

The sack has other enemies in London besides the 
contraband dealers. Wharf-labourers and wagoners 
declare war against them, and invariably attack them 
with sharp iron hooks, with which they can lay hold 
of them more readily than with the fingers. The 
result is the rending of thousands of them, and the 


| partial waste of their contents—a waste which, if it 


prevailed to a hundred times its present mischievous 
extent, would never prevent the use of the hook by 
the London wagoner, who would stand up for the 
privilege of his calling. 

There is a prevailing and universal prejudice in 
favour of sacks among bakers and corn-chandlers. 
Barrels are to them an abomination—the reason being, 
that these cannot, like sacks, be folded up, and thrown 
aside whenempty. Barrels take up as much room empty 
as full ; and London tradesmen being proverbially short 
of room, would soon find themselves built out of their 
own premises by an accumulation of empty barrels. 
Large quantities of American flour are constantly im- 
ported in barrels, but the bakers, for the most part, will 
have nothing to do with it until it has been shot into 
sacks. ‘This ceremony is continually going on at the 
wharfs on the banks of the Thames, and furnishes daily 
employment to a particular class of men. There is 
another objection to barrels: from lack of the occa- 
sional movement and shaking which it undergoes in 
sacks, the flour settles down in them, and, if untouched 
for a long period, has to be dug out in lumps, and 
pulverised again by rotating in a close wire cylinder 
set in rapid motion. Again, a third objection to their 
use is found in the negligence of the Americans, who, 
in their eagerness to do a fast trade, will, upon emer- 
gency, make them of green wood, in consequence of 
which the flour becomes impregnated with a disagree- 
able flavour. They are, in general, however, made 
remarkably well, with interiors astonishingly clean and 
neatly finished; but they are a drug to the English 
factor, who is often too glad to get rid of them at six or 
eight shillings a dozen. 
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The above revelations on the subject of sacks do not 
afford a very agreeable view of the practical morality of 
trade. But this is only one example, though an example 
ona large scale, of the imprudence of reposing confidence 
in aclass, among whom it is impossible to distinguish the 
rogues from the honest men. There was a time when 
purchasers bought the sacks when they bought the flour 
or grain, and were credited with their value when they 
returned them empty. A return to that straightfor- | 
ward practice appears to be the only remedy for an 
evil which has resulted from its abandonment. It will 
deprive the rogues of the opportunity which has made 
so many of them what they are; it will put an end to 
the perplexities of the owners of the sacks; and, in 
abolishing the troublesome machinery contrived with a 
view to protect them, will remove from the honest | 
members of the trade the odium of living under 
surveillance as the suspected custodians of other men’s 
goods. 


A GHOUL IN VALPARAISO. 


We learn by the Valparaiso Herald that an extraordi- 
nary excitement prevails in that place, in consequence of 
a report having arisen that an Individual—no one knows 
of which sex—is in the habit of devouring any number of 
children he or she can get hold of. The juvenile popu- 
lation is of course in as great terror as the papas and 
mammas; and one day a boy, on being asked by a French- 
man for a light to his cigar, took to his heels in such | 
trepidation, that he stumbled, and rubbed the skin off the | 
point of his nose. This was seen at a glance to be ‘ the | 
first bite of the ghoul ;’ and the exasperated populace made 
a rush at the monster, and would have torn him to pieces 
if he had not been rescued by the police. These ‘ put him 
in a carriage, and whirled him off toward the station-house ; 
the crowd gave chase, and for two miles or so ran hooting 
and yelling after the carriage: everywhere the alarm 
spread, and the mob increased; they poured through the 
streets like a torrent, and ladies, as they swept by, crossed 
themselves, and exclaimed: “A revolution!” But the 
unfortunate prisoner was safely landed at the station- 
house, and the mob, by thousands, pressed round, eager 
and furious: then the story ran: “This is the man who 
eats our children! he has been at it two years and a 
half!—he has eaten up one hundred and ten infants!” 
“Two hundred !” says another. “'Two hundred and fifty!” 
saysathird. “He eats them raw!” “ He broils them ona 
gridiron!” “He makes them into sausages, and sells them!”’ 
The end of the adventure was, that as the mob seemed 
determined not to raise the siege of the station-house, the 
Frenchman was dressed in some disguise, let out by a 
private door, and so escaped for the time. But the 
most curious part of the story is to come: it is an ascer- 
tained fact, that not one child in Valparaiso is missing ! 


THEORY OF ODOURS. 


So much has been written on our five physical faculties— 
sight, hearing, taste, touch, and smelling—that it has occu- 
pied a large portion of the various published works from 
the time when printing was invented. The three senses 
first named have fairly been ‘ written out;’ but not much 
has yet appeared relating directly or indirectly to the 
others. Mr Septimus Piesse now gives us a theory of the 
olfactory nerve in distinguishing perfumes. Scents appear 
to influence the smelling nerve in certain definite degrees. 
There is, as it were, an octave of odours, like an octave in 
music. Certain odours blend in unison like the notes of 
an instrument. For instance, almond, heliotrope, vanilla, 
and orange-blossom blend together, each producing different 
degrees of a nearly similar impression. Again, we have 
citron, lemon, verbena, and orange-peel, forming a higher 
octave of smells, which blend in a similar manner. The 
figure is completed by what are called semi-odours, such 
as rose and rose-geranium for the half-note; petty-grain, 
the note; neroly, a black key, or half-note; followed by 
fleur d’orange, a full note. Then we have patchouly, 


sandal-wood, and vitivert, with many others running into 


each other. From the perfumes already known we may 
produce, by uniting them in proper proportions, the smell 
of almost any flower. When perfumes are mixed which 
strike the same key of the olfactory nerve, no idea of a 
different scent is produced as the scent dies off from the 
handkerchief; but when they are not mixed upon this 
principle, then we hear that such and such a perfume 
becomes ‘sickly, or ‘faint,’ after it has been in use a 
short time.—Bastich's Annals of Pharmacy and Chemistry. 


LINES ON THE LOST. 


Srrain, strain the eager eye, 

To Ocean's western verge, which bounds the sight 

From seas, far spread, where day with silent night 
Rejoins eternity. 


In vain; no sail appears, 

Bearing on gladsome wing the long-lost brave 

To love’s fond gaze ; ‘tis but some restless wave 
Which there its white crest rears. 


While in the long left home, 

The mother, wife, and children anxious wait, 

Oft smoothe the fireside chair, oft stir the grate, 
As he at last were come. 


No! Winter marked that crew 

Of Britons bold brave his relentless reign, 

And from his throne he summoned all his train ; 
Each forth his weapon drew. 


Prepared, he bade them stand, 

Unbar the gates of Night, and to the hall 

Where cold eternal kills, lead one and all 
That doomed yet dauntless band. 


Doomed, but without decay, 
They pass through Death, yet never reach the tomb, 
Imperishably fixed, they wait the doom 

Of their still lifelike clay. 


The seasons come and go; 
Like Egypt's kings embalmed, they ’re resting there, 
Each in his ice-hewn sepulchre, 

And pyramid of snow. 


Yet Ocean tolls their knell, 

From shore to shore the solemn peal ascends, 

And with its voice of many waters blends 
Their dirge funereal. 


And the winds wait for them, 
For many a breeze which loves the seaman brave, 
By shelly beach, or in its choir-like cave, 

Now sings their requiem. 


The secret of their fate 
Shall, when the sea gives up its dead, be shewn, 
And God for judgment by his great White Throne 
The world shall congregate. W. S. M. 
Tar Manse, Penicvin. 


——— 4 


EDITORIAL. 

A New Hampshire editor, while recently travelling, had 
his wallet abstracted from his pocket by an adroit pickpocket, 
while indulging in a short nap. The thief was so disgusted 
with the result of his exploit, that he returned the plunder 
by express, to the address written inside the wallet, with 
the following note:—‘ You miserabil skunk, hears your 
pockit-book. I don’t keep no sich. Fur a man dressed as 
well as you was to go round with a wellit with nuthin’ in it 
but a lot of noospapur scraps, a ivury tooth-comb, two 
noospapur stamps, an’ a pass from a ralerode directur, is a 
contemterble impursition on the public. As I hear your 
a editor, I return your trash. I never robs any only 
gentleman.'—Country Gentleman (Albany, N. Y.). 
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